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RAIL SHOOTING. 

The fine sporting picture given below is another of the favorite 
series from our artist, Mr. Croome, of New York. Of all our 
land or water fowl, perhaps none affords the sportsman more 
agreeable amusement, early in August, when the reeds along the 
shores of the Delaware have attained their full growth, than the 
Rail. It resorts to them in great numbers to feed on the seeds of 
this plant about two hours before high water. The sportsman in 
a light skiff, and a stout, experienced boatman, enter the reeds— 
the sportsman standing in the bow, ready for action, and the 
boatman on the stern seat pushing her steadily through the reeds. 
The Rail generally spring singly as the boat advances, and at a 
short distance ahead are instantly shot down ; while the boatman, 
keeping his eye on the spot where the bird fell, directs the boat 


forward and picks the bird up, during which time the gunner is 
loading. This marking is a difficult task for the pusher, as the 
reeds and the herbage are so thick, and similar in color to the 
plumage of the Rail, that unless it is marked with great accuracy 
it is useless to look for it, and in order to get good sport no time 
is to be lost. In this manner the boat moves steadily through and 
over the weeds, the birds flushing and falling, the gunner loading 
and firing, while the boatman is pushing and picking up. The 
sport continues an hour or two after high water, when the shal- 
lowness of the water, and the strength and weight of the floating 
reeds, as also the backwardness of the game to spring, as the tide 
decreases, oblige them to return. Several bots are sometimes 
within a short distance of each other, and a perpetual cracking of 
musketry prevails along the whole reedy shores of the river. In 


these excursions, it is not uncommon-for an active and expert 
marksman to kill ten or twelve dozen in a tide. His success, 
however, depends greatly in the strength and experience of the 
pusher. During the greater part of the months of September 
and October, the market of Philadelphia is abundantly supplied 
with Rail, which are sold from half a dollar to a dollar per dozen. 
Soon after the 20th of October, at which time our first smart frost 
generally takes place, these birds move off to the South. Im Vir- 
ginia, particularly along the banks of James River, the Rail are 
in prodigious numbers. It is rarely to be seen east of Massachu- 
setts. Those who have indulged in this captivating sport wi!l 
fully enter into the spirit of the scene given below, and to all 
it must form an interesting illustration of our native sporting 
resources in this country. 
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CHAPTER 


“No, no, Vincent,” murmured Olivia, “I would rather stay 
where I am for the present. I appreciate your kindness, and I am 
grateful for it, but I cannot accept your proposal now. Go on in 
the path you have chosen, and be assured that I shall not forget 
you. Whenever I hear of your success, I shall be happy, and at 
some time—when you can -ettle down—when you can offer me a 
home by your side—then—then I will be yours.” 

“T bless you for that essurance ; but even then you will have to 
flee from your father, for he will never consent to our union.” 

“ Then I shall not hesitate to disobey him,” quickly returned 
Olivia; “and if in that I do wrong, may God forgive me.” 

“Tt can be no wrong,” earnestly added Vincent, “for it is but 
the securing of a boon which God himself hath meant for all his 
creatures. ©, I wish you would leave this place now ; but if you 
really think you ought not, I will not urge it, for you would not 
be happy ; but—forgive me if I speak too plainly—Micah Trevett 
is not—” 

-—sh !” interrupted the maiden ; ‘‘he is my father.” 

Vincent Gray did not say what he intended to have said. He 
felt the gentle rebuke, and a moment’s reflection showed him that 
Olivia suffered enough already from knowing the truth, without 
having it spoken by other lips. 

“J will not speak a word to hurt your feelings,” he said; ‘but 
yet I do not think you know your father so well as I know him.” 

“ Ah, Vincent, I know him well enough. God forbid that I 
should know more.” , 

Olivia shuddered as she spoke, and buried her face in her lover's 
bosom. Vincent spoke kindly to her; he whispered words of 
love into her ear, and ere long she looked up and smiled again. 
It was some time ere our hero thought of Micah Trevett again, 
for the fountain of his heart’s love was opened, and he poured 
forth such sweet, tender words that the maiden’s cheeks glowed as 
they were wont to glow in years gone by. Time flew on unheeded. 
Minutes dwindled away so swiftly that even hours were unheeded, 
and the first startling summons that aroused young Gray to his 
senses, was the clanging of the clock-hammer behind him. He 
looked up, and it was midnight ! 

“« My soul, how the time has fled!” he uttered, as he started up 
from his seat. 

The maiden gazed tremblingly up at the clock. 

“I knew not that it was so late,” she said. ‘‘ My father will be 
back ere long. O, he must not find you here.” 

«No, he shall not; but one question I must ask before I go. I 
forgot it till now. Edward Thayer has been here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what of him? What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing at all: only he came here and left a letter with my 
father.” 

“ Dil your father speak of him after he had gone ?” 

“Yes. He was considerably moved by the letter, and so he 


. was by the young man’s appearance. There is a mystery about 


the affair, but it is all dark to me.” 

**T would like to know what it is, but it must pass now.” 

“You can be no more curious about the affair than I am,” re- 
turned Olivia, “ for I know that my father fears that man.” 

** Yes,—I know he does,” said Vincent, with ashudder. “ But 
I must go now. When I come again I will not fail—” ° 

“ Hark !” uttered Olivia. “O, there ismy father’s step. Hast- 
en,—hasten by the other door.” 

But before Vincent could reach the back entry, he was confident 
that Micah ‘Trevett had entered the hall, and if such was the case, 
he could not avoid being seen. His soul shrank from the idea of 
being detected in the act of sneaking away from the premises. 

“ It is too late,” he said, turning to Olivia and imprinting a 
hurried kiss upon her pure white brow. “I would rather this had 
not have happened, but it cannot be helped.” 

The maiden had no chance to reply, for almost before her lover 
had done speaking, her father entered the room. The first object 

- that met his eyes after he entered, was Vincent Gray. He stopped 
and gazed a moment upon the young man, and then he took anoth- 
er step forward. His face was pale, and the sudden anger made 
him weak. It was not until Vincent had started towards the door 
that he recovered himself. 

* Hold, you young villain,” he gasped. ‘‘ Stop where you are. 
Now what brings you here, creeping into my home when I am 

The eyes of the young patriot captain flashed, and his bosom 
heaved with indignation. 

*“ Speak, sir, and tell me why you are here,” exclaimed Trevett, 
still pale with rage. 

“T came here to see your daughter, sir. Now what boots it?” 

“ You forgot that I forbade you ever to enter my doors again,” 

**No, sir. I remembered it well; and I also remembered that 
I did not promise to obey you.” 

“ By the saints above me, young rebel, I have a mind to—” 

“ Hold, Micah Trevett. Beware how you threaten! I, too, 
may have a mind, and if I should, ’twould be a bitter one for.you.” 


Trevett quailed a moment before the glance of the young man, 
bat it was only for the moment. On the next be had regained 
himself. He looked once more upon the intruder, and then he 
walked nervously to the door and opened it. 

“Now, dog!’ he uttered, “there is the door! Go! Come 
here again and you shall rue it,——go !” 

Captain Gray was for a moment gompletely paralyzed. It did 
not lay in his power to obey such an order as that. His whole 
soul shrank from it with loathing. He saw that Olivia was trem- 
bling with fear and apprehension, and he knew that the sooner he 
left, the better it would be ; but he could not go under that com- 
mand. 

“ Are you going?” cried Trevett, taking a step towards the 
young man, and still pointing towards the door. 

“ Not by your order, sir,” quickly returned our hero, while his 
eyes flashed more brilliantly than before. “Of my own free will 
I shall go; but never for such a command as you have given.” 

“ Aha!’ gasped the now raving man, between his clenched 
teeth, “TI’ll help you, then.” 

Micah Trevett forgot himself; he sprang upon Vincent and 
seized him by the collar, and as he attempted to drag him towards 
the door, he cursed the young man with a bitter oath. Vincent 
Gray had been driven as far as human endurance could go before, 
and this vile outrage went beyond the bearing power of his impul- 
sive soul. With all his wondrous strength, he seized the villain 
by the throat, and hurled him off. Micah Trevett strack with a 
stunning crash upon the opposite wall of the room, and then fell 
senseless to the floor. 

Olivia uttered a quick cry as she saw the form of her father set- 
tle upon the floor, and both she and Vincent reached the spot at 
the same instant. 

““O! God knows I could not help it ! groaned the young man. 
“He drove me to it. O, Olivia, can you forgive me for this ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Vincent,” at once returned the fair girl. ‘‘ You 
were not to blame. Go, now. I forgive you, for I feel that you 
did no wrong.” 

“God bless you!” It was all the young man could say, for he 
saw that Micah Trevett was moving, and he wished to avoid 
another encounter ; so, seizing his hat, he left the place. 

“Ts he gone ?” whispered the old man, after he had found a 
chair and sunk into it. 

“Yes,” tremblingly returned Olivia. 

Micah Trevett was pale as marble, and his hands were clutched 
firmly together. Slowly he turned his eyes upon the fire, and then 
he looked again upon his child. 

© Olivia,” he said, in a tone of dreadful calmness, “ never speak 
with Vincent Gray again. If you ever dare to listen to one word 
of love from him—if you ever think of giving him your hand—if 
you dare to break my orders again, then—” 

But we will not write the words which that mad old man spoke. 
It was a terrible curse ; and, when he had done speaking, the poor 
girl sank fainting upon the floor. The curse was so fearful that it 
fell upon her almost with a death-stroke. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE OAKEN BOX. 


Wuen Vincent Gray reached the spot where he had left Ithe- 
mar in charge of the trunks, he found that the boat had been some 
time waiting for him. Ithemar had already placed himself on 
good terms with the boat’s crew, and the luggage was all on 
board. 

“T've kept you waiting longer than I expected,” said our hero, 
as he stepped on board the boat. ‘‘Have you managed to keep 
warm, Ithemar ?”’ 

“O, yes; I’ve had excitement.” 

“ Ah,” uttered “Vincent, detecting something peculiar in the 
man’s tone. 

“Yes. I'll tell you as soon as we put off.” 

As soon as the boat was well out into the stream, Ithemar 
turned towards our hero, and speaking in a tone so low that the 
oarsmen could not hear him, he said : 

“T have had a visit from Micah Trevett, He stumbled across 
me accidentally, though I found before he left me that he had 
been out to my old quarters to night on purpose toseeme. I had 
taken a turn up into the street, and was pacing carelessly along, 
when the old villain crossed my hawse, and run bump afoul 
of me.” 

“ And what was his business ?” 

“ About young Thayer. 0, he swore right jolly because I had 
not killed the youngster; and he even began to threaten me, but 
I clapped a stopper on that, I can assure ye. I told him, finally, 
that .’d given up the job, and I think he’ll take another tack, now.- 
He heard the men coming up from the boat, which landed while 
we were talking, so he up helm and steered off. I hope Thayer’ll 
be on the look-out.” 

“ So do I,” returned Vincent ; “and I think he will. Heseems 
to be a shrewd fellow, and I hope he’ll prove himself so.” 

“ He’s got fair warning, at any rate,” returned Ithemar; 
“though I must say he’s got a dangerous row to hold, for such an 
enemy as Micah Trevett is worse than a real bold villain. Of all 
enemies, the downright coward is the most dangerous.” 

“ You are right there, Ithemar; you are right there. Upon my 
soul, I pray that Edward Thayer may be upon his guard. I have 
half a mind to turn back now, and warn him of this new danger.” 

“O, I have attended to that. I went into the pot-house on the 
corner, and wrote him a letter, and the tapster promised to put it 
into the office in the morning. So the young gentleman will not 
suffer for want of information.” 

“Tam really glad you were so thoughtful, Ithemar.” 


“So am I, and I hope 
too. 

“No doubt of it,” said Vincent. vat 

Ere long, the boat reached the brigantine, 
vessel was got under weigh, and stood off to the eastward: On the 
next mo:ning, Ithemar was introduced to the crew, and whet! he 
took his station as gunner of the cruiser, there was not a dissent. 
ing voice to his appointment. As soon as opportunity offered, the 
new gunner went at work to drill the men at the guns, and he 
shewed himself to be not only perfectly acquainted with all the 
minutie of gunnery, but he also gave some valuable hints with re- 
gard to the rigging of the guns. In short, Captain Gray had 


| reason to be thankful for the acquisition he had thus made. 


Leaving the patriot cruiser to pursue her course in quest of 
adventure, let us return to the inn at Salem. It was the third 
morning from that on which Vincent Gray had last “been ¢here, 
and Edward Thayer was alone in his chamber. He had been pe- 
rusing the letter he had received from Ithemar, for the twentieth 
time, at least. The missive was coarsely written, in chirography, 
but the language was pure and good, betraying the writer to pos- 
sess not only a good education, but also much origimality and 
genius. 

Thayer was sitting at his table, and had just pushed Ithemar’s 
missive from him, when some one knocked at his doot, and qaickly 
taking up the letter he had been re-perusing, he thrust it into his 
pocket, and then asked who was there at the door. 

“The landlord,” came back in Pollock’s blunt tones. 

“ Ah—then come in.” 

“A letter, sir,” said mine host, as he laid the missive upon the 
table, “and with a lordly looking seal, too.” 

“ Ah, how did it come?” asked the young man, as he picked 
the letter up. 

“ By the post, to night, from Boston. A shillin’ to pay.” 

Thayer handed Pollock the shilling, and as soon as the latter 
had gone, the young man opened the letter, and began to read. 
It was from the commodore who had landed him at Salem, and 
run as follows : 

“* Province House, Boston, March 30, 1775. 

“Dear Epwarp,—I received yours of the 23d, and have taken 
ome pains to look up the intelligence you need. Micah Trevett 
is your man! You had better proceed against him at once. The 
papers you possess are all pure, and you need not fear for the re- 
sult. 

“T am ordered back to England at once, and I am glad of it, 
for I have seen just enough of matters here to assure me that there 
mast be a struggle between the colonies and the king, and with 
that struggle I would have nothing to do. My oath of office 
would not let me fight for the colonies, and God would not let 
me fight against them. I hope and pray that it may be a bloodless 
struggle, but I fear that it cannot be so. 

“If you have letters to send to England, get them to me by the 
tenth of next month. See me when you can. 


Yours, Mowrracue.” 
“2. ‘S.—Tear this as soon as you have read it, or I may be 
thought a rebel. M.” 


“ Ay, Montague,” murmured the young man to himself, as he 
twisted the letter and then threw it into the fire, “1’ll destr™, the 
letter, and people shall not know that you are an honest. uu. I 
know you, however, for an honest fellow, and I pray that you may 
be blessed wherever you go ” 

Thayer watched the paper he had thrown into the fire until its 
last particle was reduced to ashes, and then he arose from his 
chair and went to his trunk, from whence he took a small oaken 
box, the outer surface of which was almost covered with its bind- 
ings of burnished metal. Having gone back to his chair, he laid 
the box upon the table and unlocked it. It was full of papers, and 
one after another he took them out and read them. Most of them 
bore heavy seals, and had the appearance of being legal documents. 

“ Ah, Micah Trevett, you have run your race,” soliloquized 
the young man, as he placed the papers back into the box, and 
turned the key. ‘ You have missed the hour of your triumph.” 

As Thayer ceased speaking, he gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 


"One hand rested upon the cover of the box, and the other was 


pressed upon his brow. In this position he was sitting, when he 
thought he heard a noise at one of his windows. There were two 
windows to his room, one of them overlooking the street, and the 
other looking out upon the passage way that led from the inn to 
the stable. It was at this latter window that Thayer thought he 
heard the noise, and thither he hastened. He looked out upon the 
roof of the passage way, but he could see nothing. 

“It was only the flapping of some loose shingle,” he, muttered 
to himself, as he returned to his seat ; “that was all. 

Again he heard something that sounded like a scrambling upon 
the roof, and again he went to the window, but could see nothing. 
This time he opened the window and looked ont, but everything 
was as it should be, so far as he could see. He ought to have 
opened the window before ! . 

At eleven o’clock Thayer retired, but before he did so, he care- 
fully loaded his pistols and placed- them under his pillow. The 
noise he had heard at the window occasioned him to take this 
precaution. He set his candle upon the mantel-dhelf, and left it 
burning. 

* For a long while after he laid his head upon his pillow he re- 
mained perfectly wakeful. The information he had received with 
regard to the intentions of Micah Trévett made him somewhat 
anxious, to say the least, and he desired to close his business with 
that man as soon as possible. He conld not help wishing that he 
had received Montague’s letter at an earlier date ; for, brave though 
he was, yet there was a mysterious féar upon him whith he could 
not exorcise—a fear that made him wakeful and 
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At length, however, Edward Thayer slept, but his sleep was by 
no means a sound one. It was troubled by bad dreams. Once 
he dreamed that some one was trying to force his window ; but he 
awoke and found everything as he had left it, and again he sank 
into a slumber. 

When he next awoke, he had been startled by a sharp, rattling 
noise, and he found his candle had gone out and left him in almost 
total darkness. He felt a current of air strike his face, too, and 
he quickly comprehended that his window must be open. It took 
him but a moment to call his senses together, and without noise 
he reached under his pillow and obtained both his pistols, one of 
which he carefally cocked. 

This being done, the young man silently raised his head and 
listened. For some time all was quiet, save the fitful gusts that 
came in at the window, which Edward knew now to be open. 
Ere long, however, he heard a slight rustling noise near the foot 
of his bed, and in a moment more he was sure that some one was 
moving there. His first impulse was to leap from his bed, but a 
moment’s reflection sgowed him that such a course would by no 
means be a judicious one, so he remained where he was. 

It might have been a minute after this that Edward saw a dark 
object pass between the foot of his bed and the street window. He 
raised his pistol, but before he could fire, the object was lost in the 
darkness, and as he did not wish to risk a shot, he determined to 
wait and take advantage of the next favorable opportunity, for he 
had not the least doubt that the individual in his room had come 
to assassinate him. The next sound that met his ear, however, 
caused him to start up with a new fear. He was confident that 
his strange visitor was getting out at the window! 

Edward Thayer leaped from his bed and hastened to the win- 
dow, which was really open, and he saw a man just jumping from 
the roof of the passage-way. For a moment he thought of follow- 
ing, but that was a wild thought, and it passed quickly away. He 
would have given the alarm, but that would only make an affair 
public which for the present he had reasons for keeping private. 

’ The young man was becoming chilled at the window, so he shut 
it down and turned towards his bed, where he sat down to think. 
He had no doubt that the man who had been in his room was an 
emissary from Micah Trevett, and that he had come to murder 
him, but that from some cause he had become frightened, and 
hence had fied. 

As soon as Thayer thought he had satisfied himself on this 
point, he went to the fire-place and raked open the embers, and 
having found a coal large enough for the purpose, he re-lighted 
the candle, which had been blown out by the gust from the open 
window. Having done this, he proceeded to draw on his clothing, 
for it was very cold ; and he had about half dressed himself when 
he noticed that his trunk was open. He was sure that he had shut 
it and locked it, after he had returned the box of papers-back to it. 

With a startling fear the youth sprang towards the trunk. The 
lock was broken, and the contents were all in confusion. He 
searched the trunk all through—he looked into every corner of 
the room—he examined his other articles and boxes— but he could 
not find what he sought. The oaken box, with all its priceless 
contents, was- gone. 

Edward Thayer gazed for a moment upon the spot where he 
had last placed the box, and then, with a groan of anguish, he 
sank upon a chair. The loss he had sustained could not be 
counted. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PRICE OF CRIME. 


Tt was not yet daylight ; it lacked a full hour of dawn, when an 
individual emerged from a low pot-house near one of the wharves, 
and took his way up into the town. He was muffled up in a great 
bearskin coat, and his cap was pulled down over his face. There 
was no need of this precaution for the sake of concealment, for it 
was so dark that features could not be recognized by the nearest 
passer, but the man seemed to hide himself instinctively, as though 
he feared even his own presence. He hurried on with quick steps, 
sometimes walking ankle-deep in the slosh of the late March 
thaw, and often slipping upon the half melted ice, but never stop- 
ping to take note of his mishaps, or to guard against their repe- 
tition. 

Thus the pedestrian kept on until he reached the dwelling of 
Micah Trevett. Here he stopped, and having stood a moment at 
the door, as though he was undecided as to what course he should 
pursue, he gently touched the metal knocker. In a few moments 
the sound of a footstep was heard in the hall, and then came the 
voice of Mr. Trevett asking who was there. 

“Tt is me,” returned the applicant, in a low, hurried tone, 
crouching nearer to the door as he spoke. 

« well, and who is me?” asked Trevett, from within. 

“Jonas Pool,” almost whispered the pedestrian, placing his 
lips close to the key-hole. 

The door was slightly opened, and the eye of Mr. Trevett 
peered out upon.the applicant. As soon as the old man seemed 
to have gained a view of his caller, by the aid of a small lamp 
which he held in his hand, he opened the door more widely, and 
bade the man come in. Having closed the door and locked it, 
Trevett beckoned his visitor to follow him, and then led the way 
up stairs to a small room in which was the merchant’s library. 
Here there was a large lamp burning upon the table, and there 
were numerous boxes and packages lying about, looking as though 
they had been recently packed up. 

Micah Trevett motioned his visitor to a seat, and then sat 
down himself near the small stove that heated the room. As soon 
as the new-comer was seated, he threw back the collar of his coat, 
and laid bis cap upon the floor by his side. He was a young man, 


not over thirty at the farthest, and his face was pale in the ex- 
treme. He had a very intelligent look, and had it not been for 
marks of dissipation upon his features, he weeld have been de- 
cidedly handsome. 

“ Well,” nervously spoke Trevett, after he had gazed awhile 
upon the pale features of the young man, “‘have you been to the 
inn ” 

“Yes,” whispered Jonas Pool, resting his left hand upon the 
table at which the old man had been writing. 

“Ha!” uttered Trevett, “there’s blood upon your hand!” 

“No, no,” gasped Pool. 

“Yes there is. You should have washed it before you came 


“ Blood ! where?” said Pool. 

“Upon your hand. See!” 

The young man looked at his left hand, and he saw where the 
to the wrist. 

“ But never mind now,” resumed Trevett, “‘ you shall wash it 


before you go from here. You found the young man’s room ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ You disturbed no one.” 


“Only Edward Thayer.” 

“Ye ; of course. But he made no outery—no noise ; he started 
no one else ” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Good! And you are sure you finished him.” 

“ Finished him !” repeated Pool. 

“ Ay,—killed him.” 

“No, no, I did not do that ; I could not.” 

“What?” uttered Trevett, starting forward in hisseat. ‘“ Did 
you miss the stroke ?” 

“No, no; I did not try it; I could fot take his life.” 

“ Fool ! coward !” bitterly exclaimed the old man, as he clenched 
his fists and sank back into his chair: 

“ Hold, sir,” cried the young man, brought back to himself by 
the merchant’s taunts ; “do not spit upon me now.” 

“ Bat why did you not do the work you engaged? If you did 
not attempt the job, then how came that blood upon your hand ?” 
*T cut it on the ice when I got down from the stable-roof.” 

“ And so that’s the only blood you’ve spilled! 0, what a 
coward !” 

“ Call me a coward if you please, sir,” returned Pool, with a 
flushed cheek, “ but I should have been a coward if I had killed 
that man in his bed. You know I am poor, and you know I have 
been a dissolute man, and when you offered me so large a sum to 
do the murder, I thought I could do it; but, sir, I could not. 
Hold one moment,” he continued, “‘as he noticed that the old 
man was about to speak, ‘‘I did not come away entirely bootless. 
See if there is anything in there that can be of service to you.” 

As Pool ceased speaking, he drew a small oaken box from be- 
neath his coat, and placed it upon the fable. The key was in the 


lock. 
“ Ah,—what means this ?” asked Trevett, drawing the box to- 


wards him, with a look of amazement. Where did you get it? 
What is it ?” 

“T’ll tell you, sir,” returned Pool. “4 got up on to the shed, 
where I could look into the young man’s window, and I just saw 
him opening this box. He took out a lot of papers, and after he 
had looked them over and put them back, I heard him talk to him- 
self about you, and I found out from what he said that in those 
papers he had some strong evidence against you. I saw him put 
the box back into his trunk, and then he locked it. And he must 
have heard me, for he came to the window and looked out, but I 
crouched down, and he did not see me. And afterwards, when I 
got down off the shed, he must have heard me again, for he came 
to the window, and this time he opened it, but I was out of sight. 
After I knew he had gone to bed, I got on to the shed roof again 
and looked into his room. He had left his candle burning, but I 
made out to hoist the window without noise, and the wind blew 
the candle out. When I got into the room I meant to have killed 
the sleeper, but my heart was too strong for me.” . 

“ Too weak you mean,” interrupted Trevett. 

“No; too strong; for it held out against the temptation that 
had turned my brain. If my heart had been weak, I could have 
overcome it. I could not do the bloody deed, but I resolved that 
I would do something for you, so I took my knife and broke open 
the trunk, and got this box. When I snapped the trunk-lock I 
must have startled Thayer, for I am sure I heard him move; but 
I got off without being detected, though it was a narrow chance. 
And now, sir, if those papers are of any value to you, you may 
pay me what you will; but not for all the gold you possess would 
I now take a human life in cold blood. I have this night learned 
a lesson which I shall never forget.” 

It may have been that Micah Trevett also had received some 
glimmerings of bitter truth from what he had heard, for his lips 
quivered, and his eye fell to the floor; but the puncture of his 
conscience was not very deep, for he soon recovered himself, and 
without speaking he drew the oaken box to his lap and opened it. 
The first thing that met his gaze was a bundle of papers, neatly 
folded and tied with red tape; these he began to examine. At 
first he trembled, and for some time his emotions seemed to be al- 
most overpowering, but at length he beeame calm, and what of 
feeling he experienced was all inward, for he expressed none of it 
upon his countenance. 

Carefully he examined each paper that the box contained, and 
when he had finished the task he replaced the documents, and 
having locked the box, he placed the key in his pocket. 

You have done well !”” slowly and mphatically pronounced Mi- 
cah Trevett, as he looked the young man in the face. 

“T thought the papers would be of value to you.” 


“ They are,” replied the old man, without betraying any feeling 
save what his words might convey. 

As he spoke, he placed his hand in his pocket and drew forth 
his purse. He counted therefrom ten golden guineas, which he 
handed to the young man. 

“ Here,” he resumed, “ take these, and use them as you see fit. 
Will that pay you *” 

“Yes, sir,—O, yes,” said Jonas Pool, as he grasped the money 
and put it in his pocket. 

“Then I hope vou will be secret about this matter. Your own 
safety demands it.” 

“T shall not ran my neck into danger ; and I know there are no 
means of detecting me.” 

Micah Trevett knew from the young man’s manner that his 
secrecy could be relied on, and he felt safe. 

“ You had better go now,” he said. “It will be daylight ere 
long, and you must not be seen here. If I want you again, I shall 
kn w where to find you.” 

J: nas Pool made no reply, but he arose from his seat and put 
on his hat. The merchant lighted him down stairs, and having 
bade him once more to be secret, he let him out at the door. 

When the young man reached the street, he hurried on towards 
his humble home with quick, nervous strides. This was the first 
time he had ever done a wrong deed for hire. He had long been 
a spendthrift, and once, in a drunken brawl, he had stabbed a 
man. From such causes he had gained a notoriety, and Mr. Tre- 
vett had hit upon him as a fit person to do the work he had in 
hand. At the first offer of a large sum of gold, Pool had prom- 
ised to do the deed, but when he did so, he did not know his own 
heart That heart had been so long seared and overrun by petty 
crime and debauchery, that even its owner did not know its real 
worth, but when he thus dragged it up from its resting-place, he 
found more of humanity in it than he had expected. 

Jonas Pool hurried on, and the gold jingled in his pocket. He 
had always thought that the music of gold would be pleasant, but 
he did not find it so now. He saw the pleasant face of the young 
man whom he had robbed, and he contrasted it with the face of 
the bad man whom he had wickedly served. His heart smote 
him. He had awakened from a moral sleep of years to find that 
he still had a soul. 

Jonas Pool hurried on, but he pressed his hand upon his pocket 
to stop the jingle of the gold. I:s sharp music was painful to 
him, and he hushed it ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HIGHWAYMEN. 


As soon as Micah Trevett was once more alone in his library, 
his face assumed an exultant look, and he placed his hand upon 
the oaken box with a decisive movement. 

“ You may live, my young man,” be muttered to himself, while 
his eyes gleamed with satisfaction. ‘ You may live, so long as 
you do not cross my path again. But you have lost your 
hoarded documents—you have lost the proof of the story you 
would.tell. And yet,” he continued, sinking into a chair, and 
bowing his head upon his hand, “I am not wholly safe while you 
live. I would rather you were dead, and these papers were with 
you. But while you live I'll keep these.” 

It was broad daylight when Trevett aroused himself from the 
reverie into which he had fallen, and his first movement was to 
hide the box he had received from Jonas Pool. Next, he went at 
work to finish packing up some articles which he had arranged 
for that purpose before Pool came in. By the time this was ac- 
complished, his breakfast was ready. 

After he had eaten his morning’s meal, he called Olivia to his 
library. She was struck with amazement at the state of things in 
her father’s room, for she knew that some radical change in 
affairs was about to take place. 

“ My child,” said the old man, “what things you possess sep- 
arate from my store, you must at once pack up. Get your jew- 
elry and clothing together as soon as possible.” 

“ But why this movement, father ?”’ asked the fair girl, looking 
up with painful wonder. 

«« Because I am going to leave this place at once. I have sold 
the house and all the furniture, and at the hour of noon a carriage 
will be at the door to take us away.” 

“ And whither are you going ?” 

“Never mind. Be you ready to accompany me, and ask no 
questions.” 

“ But do you mean that you will go at the noon of to-day?” 

“‘ Yes; and there must be no delay. Whether you are ready or 
not, you will go; so you had better hasten and do the most you 
can.” 

Olivia knew that farther words with her father would be useless, 
so she withdrew from his presence and went to her own chamber ; 
but it was some time before she set about obeying her parent’s 
commands. She sat down in a chair by the side of her bed and 
gave way to the painful thoughts that came crowding upon her. 
In regard to the movements of her father, she had a faint glim- 
mering of the truth. ‘She felt confident that it was in some way 
connected with the appearance of Edward Thayer—that her father 
feared that young man, and that his present movement was but to 
escape him.* Thus much she felt confident of. Then she thought 
of Vincent Gray, and she wished that she had gone with him when 
he first asked her. When he had s »oken to her of fleeing from the 
tyranny of her father, she had felt a tie for the hoihe of her child- 
hood, but, now that tie was to be severed, she wished that she 
were anywhere, so that her lover might be with her to bless her. 

But Olivia Trevett dared not waste too much time in repining. 
She knew that if her father found her not ready he would be angry 
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. But get out—get out. 


with her, so she arose from her seat and set 
@bout packing up her things. One large 
trunk contained all that she wished to carry, 
and just as she had finished packing, her 
father entered her chamber. 

“ Ah, you have been obedient for once,” 
he said, as he noticed that Olivia was all 


ready. 

“ i am all ,” returned the maiden. 

“So I see. And now you had better 
dress yourself, and then get your dinner as 
soon as possible. The carriage is here.” 

Olivia looked for a moment into the stern 
face of her father, and then she burst into 
tears. She was miseruble, very miserable. 

“ What means all this ?” uttered the old 
man, with marked displeasure. ‘‘ Why are 
you shedding those tears ?”’ 

«Because I am unhappy,” was the fair 
girl’s simple reply. 

Micah Trevett did not speak further ; he 
only looked for a moment into the face of 
the weeping girl, and then he turned and 
left the room. 

It was one o’clock when Olivia Trevett 
was 6 a into the carriage that was to 
convey away from Salem. It was a 
covered vehicle, the front seat of which was 
removed to make room for the trunks and 
boxes, leaving the back seat to be occupied 
by the father and child. 
~ Mr. Trevett got in, and the door was clos 
ed after him, and shortly afterwards the car- 
riage started on. Olivia asked of her father 
where he was going, but he gave her no an- . 


ewer. 

“* You will tell me, at least,” urged Olivia, 
“ if you are going far away.” 

“Yes; I am going far away,” returned 
Trevett with sudden energy. “I am going 
where you will not be troubled with any 
more of your quondam lovers.” 

The poor girl sank back in her seat, for 
she had no more to say. Her father had no 
affection now in his words; he had no love 
for her in his acts; he had no feeling for her 
in his 1 and she remained silent, a prey to hersad thought. 

The — rolied slowly on; the horses being obliged to walk 
more than half the time. The road was in a wretched state, owing 
to the recent thaws ; the mud being in some places almost up to 
the hubs, and deep cradle holes intervening just often enough to 
keep the travellers on a constant guard against being thrown from 
their seats. In this way the coach crawled along its tedious way 
until the shades of coming night began to settle down upon the 


earth. The horses had not certainly averaged more than three 


miles an hour, but to Olivia it seemed as if they had travelled a 
long distance. 

he coach was now upon a level road, and Olivia could see, up- 
on looking out through the little glass window behind her, that 
they were in the midst of a deep wood. She had just made this 


observation when the sound of voices was heard by the roadside, | 


and in a moment more the carriage stopped. Mr. Trevett opened 
the window and asked what was the matter. 

“ Ah, my dear sir,” returned a man who at that moment ap- 

roached the door, “we've stopped you on a bit of business. 
Bad travelling, isn’t it ¢” 

* Yes,” faintly returned Trevett, 
not exactly knowing what to say. 

“So we thought we'd be kind,” 
continued the stranger, “and re- 
lieve }ouof partof yourload. You 
will oblige us by getting out.” 

Micah Trevett began now to 
gomprehend what ali this meant. 
There was light enough to dis- 
ay objects about the carriage, 
and he saw that the man held a 
pistol in his hand. 

**Do you mean to rob me ?” the 
old man uttered. 

“*Q, you speak too plainly, sir. 
Come, I 

you wont force me.” 

ow Micah Trevett was not a 
man who possessed a great deal of 
courage, and the sight of what he 
supposed to be a loaded pistol, 
struck him with terror. He wasa 
man who might be urged by pas- 
sion to do many foolish things, but 
he could not look calmly at danger. 
Had he only taken the precaution 
on the present occasion to arm 
himself, he might have made a 
show of resistance ; but as it was, 
he eae” obeyed the order he 
had received, and when he reached 
the ground he found that there 
were two more men present, one 
of whom held the horses, while the 
ovber had the driver under charge. 

“ Ah, a lady,” said the highway- 
man, as he put his head into the 
coach, after Trevett had got ont. 

“You will not harm me, sir,” 
uttered Olivia. 

“No, no, madam ; that is no part 
of my business. Pia you have a 
goodly amount of baggage.” 

pa spoke he seized the trunk 
nearest to him and dragged it out 
upon the ground. 

“Give me your keys, sir,” he 


said, turning to Trevett. “Come, 
be quick, for it’s getting dark, and 
I’ve no doubt you wish to be on 
your way again.” 


The old man handed over the 
keys without delay, and in a few 
moments the highwayman had the 
trunk open. overhauled sev- 
eral articles of clothing which were 
on top, and at length he came toa 
brass-bound, oaken box, which he 
took out. 


| headg of the horses. 


| 


| man. 


A WOMAN OF CAIRO. 


“Do not trouble that,” urged Trevett. 


“ Don’t trouble yourself,” returned the highwayman, lifting the — 


box in his hand; “ upon my soul it’s heavy.” 

“ That’s only the box that’s heavy,” anxiously replied the old 
“« There’s nothing in there but papers, ian they can be of 

no ase to you.’ Do not open it, sir.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said the highwayman, with a look and 
tone of incredulity. 
examine it, at all events.” 

“Hark!” at this moment uttered the man who stood at the 
“ There’s somebody coming !” 

The fellow spoke the truth, for in a moment more the sound of 
heavy wheels was distinctly heard ahead. 

- Your watch, quick !”’ exclaimed the highwayman, as he made 
a p at the golden chain that hurg from the old man’s fob. 
7 Gool-by, sir. I would like to stop longer, and examine the 
rest of your things. but you see ’twouldn’t be judicious.” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Trevett, as the highwayman stuffed the 
watch into his pocket, and ¢urned away; “‘ give me that box !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MOUNTAIN OF CHIMBORAZO, IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


“But it’s a little too heavy for papers. I'll | 


A WOMAN OF 


ited engravi represents a wo- 
ro in the in Fo recesses of her 


Our 
man of 


dreams upon her divan. ‘The grotind 
of a Mussulman’s house is common|¥i 
ited by the servants. A wooden ‘4 
case leads to the hall of the divan. 


‘After 
having ascended the staircase, you find yout- 


self in a long corridor, which leads to the 
apartment of the men, and is prolonged on 
three sides of the courtyard. each 

rise kiosks, adorned with a multitude of 
arabesques, garlands, fruits, flowers and 
landscapes. It is here that servants in wait- 
ing keep themselves, and from with- 
out omer the bour +f audience while smok- 
ing their pipes. The principal portion of 
the house is sub-divided foto two 
inhabited by the master of the house, his 


children, his servants, and the who 
come to visit him, is called the salem-lit } the 
other, reserved for the’women, and 


cessible to husbands, a true prison conse- 
erated by religious laws, has received ‘the 
well known name of harem. The chambers 
of the salem-lit are large but not lofty ; ‘the 
furniture consists simply of sofas and car- 

walls are painted of a whiform 
Above the door you read, in letters 


name of God and the 
see, in these interiors, either cortly pictures 
or engravings. The use of chante is un- 
known ; bat then you find eve 
jong, uniform divan, serving every purpose 
—a seat during meals, and a couch ‘at fight. 
In the divan hall, you find the finest hang- 
ings ; the windows, decorated with care, are 
arran in such a manner as $0 produce at 
will the deepest obscurity or brightest light. 
It is there, during the summer heat, the in- 
mates come to breathe a fresh and pure air. 
Wood work plays no unimportant part in Mussulman dwellings. 
It decorates their finest apartments. Some carvings in wood cost 


' considerable sums, and some are painted in Mosaic with extreme 


delicacy. The Mussulman artists excel in the management of 


_ the colors they make use of in painting their bouquets and baskets 


of flowers. 
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CHIMBORAZO. 

A travelling artist has remarked, “‘ He who has not seen moun- 
tains of the first class, can form no idea of the sparkling and 
golden colors emitted by the loftiest summits of the earth © Tt is 
often by this appearance that the eye is apprised of ‘thesé énor- 
mous inequalities of the globe. Deceived in the estimate, ‘and 
calculations of heights and distances, he would confound’ these 
moantains with others of less height, if this sort of celestial halo 
did not proclaim that their summits spring to the highest regions.” 
Such is the aspect of Chimborazo ; but such also is the grandéur 
of the lines which define its vast profile on the horizon, that’ we 
cannot consistently apply to it all the words of Milbert. Tt was 
not without reason that the illustrious traveller, who first poi 
it out to the admiration of Europe, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ It rises ovér the whole 
chain of the Andes, Jike that ma- 
jestic dome, the work of Michael 
Angelo’s genius, over the ‘anti 
monuments which surrddnd 
capitol.” Chimborazo'lis in’ the 
republic of Equador, in South 
America, a few miles south of the 
equator, 20,100 feet high. Chim- 
borazo was considered, for man 
as occupying the first 

m the orography of the Andes. 
Humboldt at first thought that he 
had scaled the hizhest summit of 
the globe; but a long time after 
Dhawalaghiri, that giant of the 
Himmalaya mountains, had won a 
reputation, which the ¢diculations 
of science tend to cénfirm jit was 
proved that, even inf the’system of 
the Andes, 
only a secondary’ ratik:® Av few 
words will be enotivl 
facts’ testified’ to by 
umboldt himself. If trigonomet- 
rical calculations, “aéeémplisted 
only in 1848, have deffiofstrated 
that the peak of the Himalayas 
was 26,438 feet high; if Lloyd and 
Gerard suspect that; towards the 
Kuen-Lun or the Kailasa; ‘the sac- 
red lakes of Southern’ there 
may be summits 21/000feet high, 
it is certain that in thé few 
Pomorape, Gualateiri, “Parinacdta 
and Sahama, situated ait the’east of 
Arica, far surpass’ Ohimborazo. 
Sahama rises to thé’ hivight of 
20,971 fet, arid ‘in Chili; Acotica- 
gus, according to recent estimates 
22,431 feet high. © Sorat and 
therefore, lose definitivel 
imaginary suprem 
them in 1897. by Pentlaid, for the 
rigorous calculations of the same 


ineer ved them of it twen- 
now, that the 6f Sorata had 


been $718 feet, and 
that of Ilimani, 2675; these two 
latter mountains at least yield the 
palm to Chimborazo. name 


of the mountain represented in our 

ving is a compound word 
which, according to Hamboldt, and 
in the ancient langadyé of Quito, 
signified the snow of Chimbo. | If 
we refer to the curious ! 
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sa on the Chimas, the Guanu- 
3 and the Guarandas. All these 


narrow ri in the midst, on the 
southern , that Messrs. Bon- 
and, Montofar and mvself 
attempted to reach, not without 
: r, the summit of Chimborazo. 
e carried our instruments to 
a considerable height, although we 
“were surrounded by a thick fog, and 
much incomm the rarity of 
the air. The point where we halted 
_seemed higher than any point w 
men had Titherto it ex- 
ceeds, by 7000 feet, the summit of 
Mont Blanc, which M. de Saussure, 
the most learned and intrepid of 
travellers, was fortunate h to 
_reach after struggling with difficul- 
ties far greater than those we had to 
encounter near the crest of Chimbo- 
yazo.. These painful excursions, 
the recital of which generally ex- 
cites the;interest of the public, offer 
few results important to the 
. ress of science, the traveller 
nding himself on a soil covered 
with snow, in a stratum of air the 
chemical mixture of which is the 
same. as: in. the lower regions, and 
ina situation where delicate exper- 
‘iments cannot be made with all the 
requisite precision.” Two years 
after the, ascent of the author of 
“ Views of the Cordilleras,” one of 
the most eminent scientific men of 
Bolivia, Don cisco Jose de 
Caldas, visited the regions over- 
looked. .by Chimborazo, and gave a 
very interesting account of his ob 
_ servations, which have no less ex- 
{ores his reputation than enriched 
his country. It is these animated 
descriptions of Caldas, in the exact 
pictures produced in the “‘ Semena- 
rio de Santa Fe de Bogota,” that 
we must study these mountains, 
and read all the facts relative to the 
_ Miserable life, led by the poor In- 
_dians. In this fine work, reprinted 
in 1849 by the care of Col Acosta, 
we find proof of the continued be- 
lief. in, the Indian, superstitions of 
the heart of these vast. mountains. 
If you ohserve, for instance, hea 
of stones.at the foot of certain 
crosses planted at the base of the 
‘ipal summits, these accumu- 
stones prove a sacrifice of the 
natives addressed to one of the gods 
of their fathers, and they hope in 
this way to turn away from the re- 
gions they inhabit, terrible nevadas, those meteors whose 
manifests itself particularly in the months of June, July an 
August. At this poet. in fact, there are certain days in which 
the impetuous winds from the east sweep through the valley, re- 
doubling their fury each time they sweep the elevated summits 
‘These. kinds of whirlwinds are always accompanied by a thick 
cloud, which increases in density in the higher parts, forming a 
_ great baron the flanks of the Cordillera. On the rising ground 
you perceive a fine but continuous rain, which swells the torrents, 
and causes inundations. In the higher parts a fine sleet takes the 
plage of the rain of the middle region, and accumulating, covers 
all.the mountains. Towards the sammits which approach the 
prodigious abandance, and soon co whole elevated parts 
‘of the mountain. The snow or ice > 
which surrounds the traveller, and 
;, arrests his steps as he plunges to his 
waist, the icy wind that scou 
- his: face, the clond which doubles 
the darkness, all tend to 
movements, prodace a torpidit 
‘often, followed by death. All 
| sacrifices made by the Indians of 
the. mountain formerly to avert the 
nevada, .were mot as innocent as 
those, addressed to the 
fied under the nameof . The 
. exact Caldas speaks of the cavern 
of Guaya Suma, in this part of the 
Andes,.where, according to ancient 
. superstitions, the shades of the In- 


At the commence- 
ment the century dreadful sacri- 
fices were. still, to them, and 


more than one Indian was accused 

baying .offered poor new born 
as a-holocaust, in spite of 
_ othe efforts of the priests of the Cor- 
x@illerato induce them to abandon 
thie-frighsful. practice. The draw- 
scientific documents in 
which, Francisco Caldas had pre- 
@erved. many precious observa- 
tions have di , and the un- 
himself the vic- 
1 tim, @f the, political dissensions of 
i on. the seaf- 
1816, before be was able to 


THE RHINOCEROS. 
The first rhinoceros which ap- 
— in Europe was that of which 
y makes mention as having 
been presented to the Roman peo- 
ple by Pompey. Augustus, accord- 
to Dion. Cassius, caused an- 
to be killed in the cireus, 
when he celebrated his triumph 
over Cleopatra. Strabo had an op- 
portunity of seeing a third at Alex- 
andria, and has-left us a brief de- 
scription of it. These three animals 
were one-horned. Under Domi- 
tian, there came to Rome two two- 
horned rhinoceroses, which are seen 
engraved on this emperor’s medals. 
Monuments of ancient history show 
us that they were brought to the 
capital of the empire under Antoni- 
nus, Heliogabalus and Gordius IIT. 
The decadence and troubles caused 
by the invasion of the barbarians, 
deprived Europe of a sight so diffi- 
cult to be procured. At the period 
of the revival, the impetus given to 
commerce, joined to the curiosity 
excited by the natural productions 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


ony the finishing hand to his works: Ascensions have been made 
y travellers since. In 1831, Mr. Boussingault made two ascen- 
sions, the last of which was crowned with complete success, hav- 
ing reached a height of more than 18,000 feet, the greatest height 
man has ever attained The description he gives of this effort is 
very interesting, but our limits preclude giving it, and we can 
only allude to it here. The last scientific ascensions undertaken 
to t science were those of M. Bourcier, French consul at 
Quito. They were undertaken in 1849 and 1850, and were com- 
pletely successful. Among other curious facts, this naturalist de- 
clares, that of the mammifere, he saw only buils at the limit of 
vegetation near the snows ; stags immediately afterwards. Among 
birds, the condor and the hamming-bird were the only birds found 
to occupy the same regions. 


THE SKELETON OF A RHINOCEROS. 


of foreign countries, in brought 
of some of these animals. The first 
of these had but one horn. It had 
been sent from the Indies to Em- 
manuel, king of Portugal, in 1513. 
The latter sent it to the pope; but 
it died on the way on board the ves- 
sel. The celebrated painter, Albert 
Durer, made an engraving of it 
after an imperfect drawing sent him 
from Lisbon, and the rhinoceros 
was for a long time depicted from 
this drawing. In 1685, the second 
one — carried to England. In 
1739 1741, two others appeared 
and were shown all 
That of 1741, as it appears, was 
brought to Paris, in 1749, and forms 
the base of the description given by 
Daubenton of the species. In 1771, 
a very young ore reached the me- 
ie of Versailles; it died in 
1793. It is this of which Buffon 
speaks in his In 1800, 
a sixth individual, very _ , from 
the Indies, and destined for te me- 
nagerie of Vienna, died at London, 
on its arrival, and was dissected by 
Mr. Thomas, who published his 
observations in the Philosophical 
Transactions. In 1818, a travelling 
menagerie brought another to Paris, 
which was observed by M. Cuvier. 
Since then they have been exhibited 
in England, but not on the conti- 
nent ; and consequently the one be- 
fore us, in the possession of the 
Paris Museum of Natural History, 
may be reckoned as the eighth of 
this species which has ed the 
European continent since the time 
of Kiug Emmanuel, and the fif- 
teenth since the beginning of the 
historical period. Still, it is indis- 
putable that these animals, now so 
rare in Europe, were very common 
there in the remote age before the 
continent was inhabited by man. 
Bones of the rhinoceros are discov- 
ered buried in the earth in a multitude of places. They are hardly 
less frequent than the bones of the elephant, with which they are 
commonly found mixed They are not only found in the south, 
but in the most northerly parts of Europe. The first remains of 
this species, of which positive mention is made, were collected in 
England, in 1668, near Canterbury, in the course of digging a 
well. In 1751, a large number of bones of this kind were disin- 
terred in the chain of the Hartz, and their form caused them at 
first to be taken for those of elephants; but the celebrated anato- 
mist, Meckel, having compared one of the teeth found ‘in this 
heap with the teeth of the living rhinoceros he had observed at 
Paris, proved, in an explicit manner, and by the same method 
which jl yer us such knowledge of lost species, that jthe 
bones in the Hartz were the bones of the rhinoceros. 
Thence the was —— open- 
ed for all paleontological re- 
serrches on this kindof fossil. 
Twenty ycars after the discovery 
made on the slopes of the Hartz, a 
much more extraordinary discovery, 
of which Siberia was the scene, 
threw a truly striking light upon 
the question. A fossil rhinoceros, 
not reduced to bones alone, but en- 
tire, with its skin, was found in the 
month of December, 1771, on the 
borders of the Wiluji, a river which 
flows into the Lena, below Ya- 
koutsk, in Siberia, in 44th degree 
of latitude... What characterized 
this individual, which was covered 
with hair, proves that the species 
to which it belonged, differing from 
that of warm countries, the only 
one we now know, was created to 
inhabit cold and temperate regions. 
Unfortunately, the skin of this pre- 
cious animal not been preserv- 
ed. Since that time, constant at- 
tempts have been made to discover 
the bones of the rhinoceros, in a 
multitude.of countries of Northern 
Europe and Asia; and M. Cuvier, 
in his ‘Researches on Fossil 
Bones,” has given minute descrip- 
tions of them; but unfortunately, 
no individual as complete as that of 
Wiluji has sinee been discovered. 
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Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SECOND LOVE. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


If sitting silent by my side, 
My fingers clasped in thine, 
Brings back the thought of other hours, 
And other love than mine, 
Go dream the vision o’er and o’er, 
"And say thou lov'st me, nevermore. 


If deeper, darker eyes than mine, 
When looking in thineown, - 

Have shown to thee such depths of joy 
As mine have never shown, 

0, never ray again to me, 

These e; es are beautiful to thee. 


If any voice has thrilled thy sou! 
With more of ecstasy, 

Or spoken dearer, tenderer words 
Than mine ean ever be, 

Ask me no more in whispers soft 

For words that I have said so oft. 


If any lips where thine have clung 
Had greater power to bless, 

If any were up aised to thine 
In deeper lovingness, 

© tell me never that my kies 

Can stir thy spirit’s depths of bliss. 


For thou couldst walk life’s path as well 
And happily alone, 

If { may win but half thy heart 
While giving all mine own; 

And of the hope to bless bereft, 

Life has for me no joyance left. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LOVE ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


But they were y: . O, what without our youth 
Would love be? would youth.be without love 
Youth lends it joy and sweetness, vigor, truth, 
Heart, soul, and all that seems as from above.— Byron. 


“Conrounp that Greek tailor,” said I, looking at my watch. 
“In less than an hour, the Sultan’s caique will leave the Seraglio 
Point. Yet, instead of being near by to see it shoot through the 
blue waves of the Bosphorus, and have my heart stirred by the 
salutes from the man-of war, here I am crouched cross-legged on 
a divan, looking out of the window. If I could enjoy a chibouque, 
as you do, Demetraki, existence here would be possible; but 
detesting tobacco as I do, it is vexatious enough to be forced to 
wait, and above all, have to wait for a Greek tailor.” 


“It was but yesterday you said you could gaze on the lovely 
scene before us forever,” answered Demetraki, withdrawing the 
amber mouth-piece of his chibouque from his mustache-shaded 
lips. Proud of his country—so imperishably associated with glo- 
rious events of the past—the young Greek had the martial bearing 
of his Athenian ancestors, though there was a mournful expres- 
sion about his large, flashing eyes, which would lead one to infer 
that they had not been unacquainted with tears. His compressed 
lips showed that his character was decided, and his passions 
strong; and though at the epoch when my story commences I 
had only known him a fortnight, he had completely won my 
respect and love. 

Though well educated in England, and possessing high family 
connections in Greece, the young Palikar had for months resided 
in Constantinople, and had thus forfeited his post as aid-de-camp 
to King Otho. I had heard this expatriation commented upon at 
Athens, and was, indeed, requested to seek Demetraki upon my 
arrival at Constantinople, and, if possible, find out his sudden 
love for the Turkish metropolis, which is not generally a favorite 
residence for a patriotic young Greek, who sees at every step the 
silver cross replaced by the hateful crescent, so hnked with recol- 
lections of cruel rapine. By one of those odd coincidences, over 
which I have ever been stumbling on the pathway of life, the first 
person I was presented to by my landlady at Constantinople. was 
Demetraki Kalerdji. We were soon the best of friends; but he 
always turned the conversation when I spoke of his self-exile, 
though I could but guess the cause, when the tell-tale blush man- 
tled his cheeks, as he used to sing me the amatory songs of Chris- 
topholon, the Moore of Crete. I wrote back to my friend at Ath- 
ens, “‘ You may depend upon it, Demetraki is in love!” 

To be candid, I was a victim to the tender passion myself. 
The “ Little Blind Boy” had thrown me in the way of a fascinat- 
ing creature in the shawl bazaar ; and every day at eleven o'clock, 
I used to go thereand exchange stolen glances with my inamorata, 
who was always attended by a stalwort, hideous Nubian. Her 
form was, of course, shrouded in the wrappings of her sex; but 
through the opening of the white yashmac, which hid the most of 
her face, one could see eyes which beamed like the gazelle’s, and 
seemed to melt into softners. The fine eyebrows above were 


_ arched like half-moons, and it-was evident from the portion of her 


face seen, that she had one of those fine classic countenances, 
whose beauty is irresistible. Tiny, plump hands, their finger 
nails stained with henna, and tapering ankles, were fit for a statu- 
ary to. have modelled from. From these visibles, I drew an 
imaginative picture of Oriental loveliness, and enshrined my un- 
known love in my heart, as the acme of my ideal creations. 

After meeting her every day for a week, she gave me a look of 
unusual expression, as 1 passed her in a dark passage in the 


bazaar, and, with an almost imperceptible movement, threw & 
small boquet at my feet. My joy was unbounded, knowing, as I 
did, and as every one does, that 
“Tm Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they teli in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blo+¢om that blooms in their garden 
On its leaves a mystic language bears ” 

Love, meeting, disguise, caution. Such was the symbolic 
meaning of the flowers I received ; and I lost no time in ordering 
a full Greek costume, which the tailor assured me—after an offer 
of double pay—he would have ready for me next day. I could 
not communicate my good fortune to Demetraki, for true love, 
like the night-blooming Cereus, shrinks from the sunlight of pub- 
lic gaze; but the fair believer in Mahomet occupied my every 
thought, and now that my disguise was not forthcoming, I felt 
vexed enough. She would think that I spurned her delicate 
avowal, and all on account of that Greek tailor. 

“ Supposing,” said Demetraki, “that you don a suit of my 
Palikar garb.” ‘ 

“ Thanks, thanks,” I replied. ‘“‘ As our poet says, 

La tresly as ‘tio nobly given?” 

And in a few minutes I had invested myself with a snow-white 
fustanelle, with its eighty “gores,” three laced jackets, and‘ a 
c2pacious sash, in which were a brace of pistols, with huge flint 
lo ks. Then putting on the red woollen cap, with its long silk 
tas el, I said au revoir to my friend, and sallied forth in his 
plu ~age. 

‘ine lowe: bridge across the “Golden Horn” was not then 
built, and I was forced to cross in a caique from the faubourg of 
Pera, where all Christians reside, to Stamboul, or Constantinople 
proper, which is the undefiled home of the true followers of the 
Prophet. There was an unusual number of ships in the way, 
which so delayed my passage, that when I landed at the first mar- 
ket, the muezzins were ringing their invitations to the noon 
prayer from the minarets. 

“Confound that Greek tailor,” I again ejaculated, and then 
hurried up into the heart of the city, passing through the aromatic 
Egyptian Bazaar without taking the slightest notice of my per- 
fumer, who had, doubtless, counted on that day selling me a tiny 
bottle of scent, and treating me to coffee and tobacco. But I 
would not have stopped for the Grand Sultan himself, and kept 
on my walk round the bazaars, staring at each veiled figure with 
all my eyes. 

They are strange looking places to an American, these bazaars. 
Imagine some forty or fifty lohg covered passages, each devoted 
to the sale of some particular article. In one are Chinese arti- 
cles; in another, slippers, some of them worked with gold and 
pearls ; a third is devoted to embroidery. .The rich silks of Da- 
mascus and Broussa have their depots ; goldsmiths and dealers in 
precious stones have merchandize of rare price; there are arms 
which sparkle with gold and gems. In short, you may walk 
about for hours, sheltered from the wind, sun, or rain, and any- 
thing you could wish, from an English horse blanket to a Persian 
finger ring—but, alas! I could not find her I sought! 


The shops which border these covered passages are about three 
feet deep and six wide, resembling large cupboards, only their 
doors, which are the full size of the front, are hinged at the top 
and bottom. The upper half is raised up and keeps off the dust, 
while the lower leaf, resting upon supports, forms a counter upon 
which sits the merchant crouched upon his carpet. Generally, 
portly, old gray-beards, Turkish merchants, are devotedly fond of 
the dolce par mente. ‘There they sit for hours, taking an occasional 
whiff from their water-pipes, the beads of their rosaries passing 
silently through their fingers, and a placid smile of contentment 
on their heavy countenances. Several of their lineaments were 
already familiar to me, but I could not see the face I sought. 

There was no lack of passers-by, embracing specimens of every 
hue of complexion, physiognomy and garb which the varied Ori- 
ent exhibits. Turks, majestic and graceful, with snow-white tur- 
bans, jetty beards, flowing robes and rich Cashmere shawls around 
their waists ; Persians, with high taper caps of black lamb’s wool, 
and yellow boots ; surly Arnaouts, with gaudy jackets, jaunty red 
caps, and arsenals full of pistols, and long knives in their silk 
sashes ; chattering, cunning-looking Greeks, with silver ink horns 
in their girdles; despised Jews, with the sallow countenances, 
sunken ¢yes, and quivering lips which characterize their nation, 
their heads bent down, as if by the weight of tyranny and the 
everlasting sin of their tribe. Women, all possessing that luxu- 
riant enbonpoint—so much admired by their jealous masters—were 
also there in crowds, pushing their way through the multitude, 
but the fair one sought was not among them. 

“Confound that Greek tailor,” I again exclaimed, and after 
searching in vain for my fair one, until the sun began to cast long 
shadows, I went to the fellow’s shop, and gave him a regular 
blowing up, mixing English, French, Italian, Greek and Turkish 
abuse into a very imposing denunciation. When I had concluded, 
I felt in much better humor, and strolling down to the water-side, 
took a caique, and told the boatmen to row up the Bosphorus. 

“‘Confound that Greek tailor,” I mentally exclaimed, as the 
caique shot from the wharf, threading its way through a fleet of 
small craft, and passing over the silvery bosom of the “ Golden 
Horn,” which lies enchased by doble cities. On the right was 
Constantinople proper, the ancient Byzantium, with its lofty 
domes and its taper minarets ; its ruined aqueducts, and its dark, 
prison looking houses; the bright green of the seraglio gardens 
around the Sultan’s palace, setting off its white walls to a charm. 
On the left, rose the heights of Pera, with the fortress-palace of 
the Russian minister, and other humbler diplomatic residences. 
Directly in front, was Asia, another quarter of the globe, while 
the Bosphorus, into whose fleet current my caique soon glided, 


was dappled over with vessels of all sizes and nations. . Trim 
English steamers, square Dutch galliots, dirty Russia merchant- 
men, noisy French packets, picturesque Levantine barks, were all 
there, each under the flag of -its respective nation ; and..my eyes 
were gladdened by the bright fold of our starry ensign,as.it 


‘| gracefully waved from the tapering masts of the Susan Mehitable, 


a Salem ship, which was lying at anchor. 

“Ship ahoy, there!” I shouted, as we passed her quarter. . 

“ Hullo!” was the reply of a gaunt-looking individual, wearing 
a black dress coat, who came to the gangway busily whittling a 
pine stick. It was Captain Hezekiah Noyes. 

“Don’t you want to go over to Beverly and get some beans *” 

“Hey! What! Isay! Is it you there in that Turkey suit of 
clothes that hailed me? Consarn your pictur’, who told you my 
wife was from Beverly? She’s down here in the cabin of this 
ship, and if you’ll come aboard, if she don’t give you ‘ beans,’ her 
name aint Susan Mehitable Noyes! You confounded Turkey! 
You—” 

By the time the excited skipper had got thus far, I-was out of 
hearing, though he stood at the gangway of his ship, and gesticu- 
lated furiously for some moments, when he disappeared, probably 
to tell Susan Mehitable how she had been insulted. 


The caique was now in the centre of the Bosphorus, whose 
shores are fringed with country-residences and gardens, behind 
which, on the Asiatic side, rises the Blue Mountain, crowned by 
the lofty glacier of the Thracian Mount Olympus, whose glisten- 
ing whiteness was blended with the clear sky. The panorama on 
either hand is one of surpassing loveliness and majesty, in which 
Christian and Mahommedan art has for centuries constantly added 
new beauties to those which nature at first so lavishly bestowed. 
The red, fantastically shaped abodes of the Moslems, and the 
dark, gray houses of the Americans; the gloomy cypresses: and 
the bright flowers; the European dwellings and Oriental kiosks, 
all form a picturesque melange, studded with the crescent-sur- 
mounted minarets of the many mosques. An Asiatic mellowness 
made all look rose-colored as I glided past; the air was balmy, 
and the seabirds swept by with joyous flight. Yet I felt ennui— 
how could [help it? And it was all the fault of a good-for- 
nothing Greek tailor. 

Most of the caiques seemed making for the Asiatic shore, and 
my boatmen pulled towards the converging point with the rest. | 
I recognized it as the mouth of an inlet, at the head of which was 
that favorite resort of the Constantinople fair sex, known as the 
“Sweet Waters of Asia,” and quietly permitted myself to be 
rowed.up. Giving a five-piastre piece to the heated boatmen, I 
went to a coffee shop, where a group of contemplative Turks were 
enjoying their pipes, and squatting down upon the carpet, I took 
a long chibouque, which I made desperate efforts to puff with 
philosophical tranquillity, while I feasted my eyes on the distant 
view. There, in a broad, green meadow, shaded by large plane 
trees, were hundreds of small groups of richly dressed women, 
their children playing near them. Some of them had come, and 
were sitting in their Arabas—richly covered wagons, without 
springs, each drawn by a fine yoke of oxen, who were now repos- 
ing on the flower enamelled turf. The eunachs were posted 
around the outskirts of the meadow, and the whole scene, with 
the pure atmosphere, was one well worthy of Claude’s immortal 
pencil. 

A thought struck me. Was not she there? If so, could I not 
see her; for, although “ distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
when one loves a pretty woman, he generally desires to be, at 
any rate, within speaking distance. My searching glances had 
already attracted the attention of a portion of the Turks around 
me, and the whispered sound of “giour” (infidel) nearly had its 
influence in hastening a change of position. Reconnoitering my 
ground, I determined to stroll carelessly down the bank of the 
inlet, and then to make a detour, which would bring me into the 
thicket on the opposite border of the meadow, which was shaded 
by some gigantic plane trees. So I paid for my pipe, and 
started, stopping when I was hid among the trees to see if the 
priming was in my pistols, and my scimetar loose in the seabbard. 
I was young then; and my wild spirit, saddened by disappointed 
love, panted for reckless adventure. I left the inlet at right 
angles, about half way between the meadow and the Bosphorus, 
and found, to my great joy, a small creek which wound ‘its way 
through the thick undergruwth, directly to the spot I wished to 
attain. Ten minutes’ walk brought me close to the bentthwet the 
harems of Turkey’s proud masters. 

There were the languid beauties of Circassia, the fiery Greeks, — 
and the luxuriant looking natives, reclining in easy attitudes, and 
stripped of their feridgees and yashmacs, those baffling concealers 
of Oriental symmetry. Their fine white muslin turbans, sprigged 
with gojg, were gracefully perched on masses of raven black, 
braided hair, and their bright liquid eyes would have moved the 
stern resolve of a cardinal. Adding to their charms the) perfume 
of the rose-trees in which I was hidden, and the gorgeousness of 
the setting sun, the scene seemed like the garden of Hesperides, 
and I was startled by a nestling behind me, which made me fear 
that some of the dragon guardians were about to pounce upon 
me. 
“Click !” went the lock of one of my pistols, and in an instant, 
the intruder was before me ; and before I had time to think, I was 
encircled by the arms of a beautiful Greek girl. 

I stood like a statue, as she pressed me to her throbbing heart. 
But my Elysium was as brief as it was unexpected ; for the next 
moment found me upon my back, with a man’s knee planted 
upon my breast, and his left band grasping my throat, while a 
bright blade glanced before my eyes. In one short moment, I 
experienced almost perfect joy, and then the awful feeling that I 
was soon to leave this world of troubles. ' 
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“ Ungrateful scoundrel, why shall I not kill you?” Surely I 
know the voice—it was that of Demetraki. I ventured to look 
up; it was my friend who had thus thrown me to the ground, and 
was about sacrificing me to some unfounded suspicion. How 
rejoiced I felt that he was a free mason, for in a moment I con- 
vinced him of my sincerity, and an explanation followed. 

“My darling Zoe,” said Demetraki—he blushing girl hiding 
her face ia the folds of his jacket—‘ has for a long year given me 
a weekly rendezvous at this spot, where she comes with the other 
slaves of her Osmanlee mistress, whose husband purchased her, 
then an in‘ant, at the sacking of Sto. Our love is almost hope: 
less, yet to me it is bliss; and the ever attendant demon of jeal 
ousy prompted me to imagine that you, too, my friend, had seen 
the object of my-fond love. This idea was confirmed by your 
anxiety to go out disguised on the day that Zoe comes from her 
harem; and, when following you in another caique, I madly 
resolved that you should never—but, God of my fathers, we are 
lost ge 

The Turks, who had watched me at a distance, had informed 
the eunuchs that I was probably concealed in the vicinity. Zoe 
had been missed, and the armed guardians were mounting their 
Arabian steeds to detect and cut down the sacrilegious Greek. 

“To my caique!” cried Demetraki, catching up Zoe like a 
child, and starting off with great rapidity. I followed as fast as I 
could, and we reached the water side in safety. Luckily, there 
was no moon, and we were silently stealing down the Bosphorus, 
keeping close into the Asiatic shore. Soon there was heard over 
the water the quick beat of oars, but our pursuers kept across to 
Galata. 

“ for the moment,” exclaimed Demetraki, “but it is only 
for a few moments. The hateful Moslems will have cavasses at 
every landing place. See—there flashes the signal gun.” 

The heavy boom of a cannon came looming across the water, 
but the flash revealed to me the “ Susan Mehitable.” Five min- 
utes more and we had boarded her, letting our caique go adrift. 
Captain Noyes had rushed out of his cabin to ascertain the cause 
of the intrusion. 

“ My dear captain,” said I, “we dined together on Monday 
last at the American minister’s, though I fear you don’t recognize 
me in this dress.” 

“How d’yedo? Wal, I can’t say as I should ha’ known ye, all 
rigged out like a Turkey. But, look here, you! What on airth 
made you so saucy this arternoon, hey *”’ 

“Captain Noyes,” I replied, “it has been falsely stated that an 
American. sailor will not uphold his home when once he is off 
soundings; and I was only trying the experiment, the result of 
which proves that you for one will ever repel any attempt to 
calumniate Old Essex.” I laid my hand on my heart, a-la Lam- 
artine, as I delivered this patrotic address, and fairly stag zered 
the captain with my eloquence. 

“ Sartin! No man shall say anything agin Beverly, while I’m 
about. But who is this couple that is holding on to each other 
so? More Yankees rigged up as Turkeys t” 

A brief conversation sufficed to awaken the sympathies of the 
honest skipper for the unfortunate fugitives, and he promised to 
keep them concealed until his departure. Once clear of the Bos- 
phorus, they would be safe, and he would land them at Syra. 
The young couple, on hearing this, threw themselves at the cap- 
tain’s feet; and tears rolled down his weather-beaten cheeks, as 
he insisted that it was “nothin’ wuth mentionin’. Now,” said 
he, “‘ come into the cabin and see Mrs. Noyes. If she did come # 
from Beverly, she’s a considerable nice sort of a person, I tell you.” 

And so she proved to be, ay, and very pretty at that, with a 
most mischievous twinkle of the eyes. Educated at the Ipswich 
school, she was well-informed, and conversed with case in French 
with Demetraki. The conversation naturally turned on the 
events of the day, and she bantered me on my disguise. 

“I have been arrayed in Oriental costume, also,” said she, 
“for the missionarries’ wives recommended me to wear it in the 
bazaars ;.and as it has been my delight to roam about there, look- 
ing at.all the varied and picturesque scene, I have dressed as a 
daughter of the Prophet, every day.” 

“ But can an American lady appear at home in the dress ?”’ 

“ Why cannot a lady masquerade as well as a gentleman? See, 
nty nails are died with henna, and look, how the yashmac changes 
one.” 

I started..as if shot, for it was clear that my inamorata of the 
bazaar was no other than Mrs. Susan Mehitable Noyes, of Bev- 
erly, wife of the captain of a merchantman. There she stood, 
looking bewitchingly, with the yashmac turned around her faco, 
and laughing at me almost immoderately. 

“ But,” she asked, when she could manage to speak, ‘‘ why did 
you not accept my floral invitation to a rendezvous ?” ., 

“ Ah,” I replied, “that was the fault of a Greek tailor.” 

HUNTING THE HYENA IN ALGIERS. 


The Arabs have a singular way of catching byenas. A short 
time since the commandant of the battalion of native soldiers was in- 
formed that a female hyena had been seen in the neighborhood of 

, near Mazagran, and that she had taken refuge in a 
. cave about one bundred yards in depth. Orders were immedi- 
ately given to carefully guard the entrance to the cave. Two 
soldiers, provided with a simple cord and a small chain, went into 
the cave, without weapons, and merely carrying a candle, and in 
about an hour, to the gre.t astonishment. of the s » an 
enormous hyena appeared, muzzled, and allowing itself to be led 
along with the docility of asheep. According to. the account 
given by the Arabs, the animal, dazzled by the light of the 
candle, allows itself to be handled and caressed like a you 
dog, and during this time the hunter takes care to muzzleit, 
thus prevents the possibility of its doing any mischief. Two sol- 
were, however, two days after, seriously wounded by one of 
these animals, which, after biting through its muzzle and knock- 
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THE CATACOMBS. 

Tueses is magnificence itself, though magnificence in ruins. 
Kingly were its temples, its tombs, its Memnon, its Karnak vast- 
ness, its Luxor beauty. Your boat is moored right beneath one 
of the loftiest Egyptian shrines, where the Moslem goes up now 
to morning and evening prayer, where a small village dwells, and 
where, alas ! donkeys are stalled and turkeys nest themselves! Is 
not this profanation? Right within the holy courts, and upon 
the consecrated roofs, the filthy natives not only build their mud 
cabins, but keep their hencoops and ass-mangers, and worst of all, 
plaster their camel-dung, for fuel, upon the grand, old columns. 
And, when, clambering. up to see the birth of the god horses on 
the carved walls, from which the gilding has not quite faded into 
darkness, a smoke-dried bag demanded backsheish for entering 
her usurped precinct, indignation could hardly contain itself! To 
smoke over these antique colorings, and bury in accumulated 
filth these sanctuary chambers, is not enough, but they would 
make the admirers of art pay sundry piastres for this desecration. 
And so it is at the tombs ; besides the mummy merchants, who 
measure their price by your purse,—one of whom offered me a 
female hand fora dollar, which I bought for half a dime, and 
another a papyrus scroll, for I do not know how much, which 
cost me nearly a quarter of a dollar ; a family occupying the ante- 
chamber always expect to take toll as you enter. 

Bat, having crossed the river to Luxor, or Karnak, which are 
one, let us enter the finest of these monarch mausoleums, nothing 
heeding the cackling of the Arab family at the mouth. The front 
is nothing. The exterior was purposely mean and cften con- 
cealed. Many a sepulchre has not yet been discovered, within 
which sleeps some mummied tyrant destined to adorn, perhaps, 
an American museum. This rocky defile, between savage-look- 
ing mountains, trodden chiefly by the jackal, and howled over 
nightly by beasts of prey, is probably all galleried by the cham- 
bers of ancient royalty, who were sleeping the same in their silent 
vaults before Rome had a founder, or the “ Promised Race” an 
Exodus from Egypt. ; 

Let us get a general idea of the best of these structures as we 
did of the temples. First, we descend from the outer hall by a 
flight of stone steps, through a sloping gallery, nearly as long as 
Quincy Market, all excavated from the native rock, nearly all 
carved and painted except the pavement ; the starry blue heavens 
represented over your head ; upon the sides sometimes the sports, 
sometimes the business, sometimes the history or theology of the 
land ; then, at the end, the ceiling rises and the walls expand, and 
you are within the “sarcophagus chamber,” where a Ramases 
once slept, surrounded by pictures of future judgment and terrible 
images of the many headed serpent. From this general idea of 
the noblest of these burial places all that have been discovered 
vary a little, but conform to the same grand plan. The “ Harpers’ 
Tomb,” discovered by Bruce, who was laughed at for fables 
which we now know to be sober facts, has a succession of cham- 
bers, opening either side from this main gallery, each of them 
adorned with a different class of representations. The first is 
lined with pictures of cooking utensils—perhaps the “ chief cook ”’ 
lay buried there ; then comes a room of just the same agricultural 
instruments as aré used to day all along the Nile, all engraved 
and col»red as before. Then comes a room of music of every 
sort, where are the blind men playing on harps, from whom the 
catacomb is named; and so on, upon both sides of an avenue, 
whose length quite wearies the most active feet. The trees and 
flowers are stiff as a child’s first drawing, but the furniture gives 
you some of che latest Paris patterns, and the animals are often 
done with great spirit, far better than the stiff, monotonous men, 
“about whose proper representation they evidently had considerable 


t is wonderful, but you can almost see the whole work going 
on beneath your eyes, Here is a bare wall which has only been 
smoothed for the priestly artist ; then there are pencil sketches of 
the young stadent; then his master’s corrections in a different 
color ; in another place the cuttings alone, and last of all the fin- 
ished, colored picture. Did the monarch die before his last house 
could be finished, and was his successor too sordid to pay for its 
completion? Did the storm of war burst so suddenly upon Im- 
perial “ hundred-gated ” Thebes, that what was not done at that 
moment was to be left undone forever? Just here history fails 
us; the hieroglyphics give no answer; the curtain falls, and all 
is darkness. He can see only that life-times must have been con- 
sumed, or an army of artists employed upon these endless labors, 
all in perpetual night. At some period, the wealth of the coun- 
try, drank up by the monarch’s sponge, who, no doubt, was the 
principal farmer, merchant and manufacturer, as Abbas Pasha 
now is, took this direction. The piety of this most pious people 
evidently went with it; nothing moves men like religion, and, 
where religion has taken a wrong track, it seems, sometimes, to 
travel faster than upon a right one. 

But, one thing we cannot understand, why they should joke 
over the dead. This grave-digger’s wit carved so slowly into the 
live rock seems monstrous. In one place the funeral barge has 
caught at a bridge, and a huge beetle, the sacred emblem of im- 
mortality, lifts the rope off and sets the boat free again. In the 
frescoed and rapidly-perishing tombs of Beni Hassan, all kinds of 
field-sport, hunting, fishing, wrestling, and even flogging, were 
represented to the life. In the great hall-scene of retribution this 


. ing down its two assailants, took to flight.— Constitutionell. 


jesting spirit is stil! more unaccountable. Here is the trial of the 


soul, from which Greece borrowed much of its Hades ; the mon- 
arch’s virtues and vices “are all rehearsed ; the accuser is heard 
against him ; the judges weigh his soul. In one case he is not 
thought worthy of burial, and a monkey ferries back the beastly sen- 
sualist in the shape of a hog A laugh even now rings through the “ 
deserted vaults when a party reads this handwriting of oldest sat- 
ire. Could we believe that profligate sovereigns were sometimes 
denied honorable burial, and their memories put to scorn in their 
neglected carcases, as was, probably, the case, we should feel that 
there was a moral sentiment in Egypt which held the guilty in 
awe, and which merits the respect of mankind. 

The business of mummy. making is traced out on these walls, 
and on the neighboring temples, just as it is on the pages of He- 
rodotus, the father of history. It was a base conception ; a mere 
idolatry of the body ; and a natural accompaniment of so unen- 
lightened an age. The most disgusting part was the plunging of 
the body into boiling pitch, which completed the process before 
the outside ornamental covering was put on. Seventy-two days 
were occupied in the various stages of each preparation ; so that 
where the priests were rogues, as we know by Mr. Gliddon’s dis- 
covery in Boston, a rich man’s friends might get his body into a 
monarch’s or priest’s shroud, and secure for him the inviolable 
splendor of a royal sepulzhre; while, as “dead men tell no 
tales,” the world’s conqueror, himself, might be cast into some 
common pit and lie unnoticed among the nameless dead, whom 
your foot crushes, without a thought, in this burial-place of 
millions. 

The queens were not buried with their lords. Their tombs are 
smaller and some of them quite elegant; the carvings as fresh 
and the colors as bright as if the work of yesterday ; frequently 
there were landscapes and bright scenes upon the wails, but none 
of this many-headed and footed serpent, none of this fox-headed, 
grinning deity, and none of these stately judgment pictures. Wo- 
man took then her separate, inferior position, as she does through- 
out the Orient today. She seldom appears at all; when she 
does, either now or in that far off yesterday, it isas a humble ap- 
pendage, an ornament, not a companion, a plaything, rather than 
amate. Christianity’s greatest work, the most completed where 
it has worked most freely, has been the elevation of woman, 
which is the elevation of society. Turkey cannot now be re- 
deemed until its crowded harems are broken up with their indo- 
lent infants in woman form. Egypt must have been, with its 
learning, its piety, its architecture, its wealth, its productiveness, 
its renown, what the Scriptures cail it—a base land; because 
half of its inhabitants hardly knew they had consciences to be 
obeyed or souls to be saved. No doubt it deserved to fall, and we 
have rather to thank God than to mourn over the inevitable fate. 

Bat, to what has it fallen? We came forth from the stifling 
air and mummy odor of these vast vaults, and a governor stepped 
on board the “ Dahabieh,” to take coffee with the Howadji—a for- 
eign officer, representing another race and a distant nation—the 
hated Turk! And, before he left, he intimated that a handful of 
tobacco would be an acceptable present to his Turkish excel- 
lency ; and he that lords it over royal Thebes was a beggar of 
Yankee travellers for the petty luxury which is a necessity of his 
daily life. And still another degrading contrast. Right upon the 
naked sand came the once famous, and now infamous, Almah ; 
and danced away their graceless, indecent wriggle to the twang- 
ing of a one-stringed fiddle, until, with a few pence, we succeeded 
in getting them away. Once renowned for beauty, learning, poe- 
try, prophecy and the improvisator talent, they are now as dis- 
gusting and degraded as possible. They are certainly from the 
farther east, and are a distinct people living as much as the gipsies 
by themselves, but living, generally, in some elegance, dressed al- 
ways in gaily-colored robes, occupying a distinct quarter of the 
Nile towns, haunting festivals and fairs, and perfectly daring, 
shameless and abandoned. 

The natives think them splendid ; perhaps they are, compared 
with their own half negro, slovenly, iil dressed wives. Their dances 
are crowded around by thousands—women and children, and old 
men, exulting over sights that here would be an instant tickét to 
a prison. Upon the boat our sailors’ favorite diversion was imi- 
tating these abominable motions, each company*having some one 
favorite dancer who counterfeits ths woman, anotherthrums away 
on an earthern drum, which every traveller has to furnish his 
crew, and the rest beat time with their hands, and are convulsed 
with laughtér, and wonder at the strangers’ turning away in irre- 
pressible disgust. 

The last look which the traveller takes may well be our last 
picture now. The pair, as Miss Martineau terms them,—Mem- 
non and his bride,—sit with their backs towards the great temple- 
palace of Thebes Proper, and their faces fronting the beautiful 
sanctuary at Luxor, at the head of what must have been a stately 
avenue linked with perished sphinxes. They are each sixty feet 
high, sadly mutilated and doomed to burial in some remote cen- 
tury beneath the rising mud of the irreverent river. The plains 
around, producing the richest, imaginable crops, is anmually over- 
flowed, and every season makes ready for another succession of 
three-fold harvests, by spreading a fresh bed of soil filled with 
animalcule ; so, as their green bed rises, old Amunoph and his 
wife must sink. It seemed absurd to talk of the serene, happy 
expression of these faces, which man and age have so cruelly mu- 
tilated. Repeated visits to these silent temples of the dead did 
not fail to impress one with the sentiment of repose. I read the 
inscriptions, in different languages, of those who were greeted, 
even as late as the emperor Hadrian, by its unearthly matin-song. 
Wilkinson thinks it came from a metallic stone ®hich yet lies in 
the Memnon’s lap, and gives a musical note io the touch. Bat it 
is a noble creation, more ideal than the pyramid, more human 
than the catacomb, more imposing than any Grecian statue. Mey 
it long remain the ruined king of ruins ! : 
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is the nearest market. The Katahdin 


cultural territory, abounding in varied 


_ thrifty. population, but it has unrivalled fa- 
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: # rapid increase in the ulation, but 
the wealth and business of the city have 
f within the last ten 
period there has been 


no serious drawback on the prosperity of 
the place. Bangor has an extensive coast- 
ing trade, which has greatly increased with- 
in the last ten years, It has also a large 
southern and West India trade. In 1848 
it became a port of entry. The river at 
Bangor is sufficiently deep to float the larg- 
est vessels, the tide rising, on an average, 
sixteen feet. Frankfort, about twelve miles 
below, is the head of winter navigation. 
In 1849 steamers commenced running on 
the upper Penobscot. The beautiful and 
picturesque river and forest scenery in that 
region—the pleasures of a summer trip.to 
the woods and mountains of the interior, 
and the fresh air of the country, draw many 
Visitors from abroad to the vicinity of Ban- 
gor during the warm season. A voyage up 
the Penobscot, and a tramp to Katahdin 
make a most healthful and pleasing summer 
excursion. Travellers visiting Moose Head 
Lake, and the ponds and forests in its vi- 
cinity, on hunting or fishing excursions, 
pass through Bangor. Thenumber of trav- 
ellers who wend their steps thitherward in- 
creases each year. The site of the city is 
pleasant, commanding fine views of the riv- 
ers and the adjoining country. The build- 
ings, both public and private, are constract- 
ed with neatness and taste, and some.in a 
style of superior elegance. Besides those 
we have represented, there are several hand- 
some charch edifices and other public build- 
ings. The public houses are excellent, 
among which is the Bangor House. The 
eustom-house is a new and beautiful build- 
ing of granite. Bangor is on one of the no- 
blest rivers in the Northern States—the pro- 
duct of an almost countless number of trib- 
— streams. The city is seated at the na- 
outlet of these mighty waters, as the 
mart of one of the most extensive and one 
of the richest alluvial basins east of the Ohio 
valley. It is true that this section of: the 
country is in a high degree of Jatitude, and 
that the icy chains of winter are felt with 
greater force and for a longer period than in 
more southern climes. But this seeming 
disadvan is more than compensated by 
the unrivalled puri'y of the air and wakr— 
two of the indispensable requisites of health 
and longevity. There is probably no por- 
tion of the country in the world where tlie 
t staples of wheat, beef, and wool can 
produced with greater facility, where 
surplus produce can find a market at less 
expénse, or where the industrious agrical- 
turist can reap a more sure re ~ On a 
comparison of the present population of this 
immense territory, extending from tide wa- 
ter to Madawaska, with that of older settle- 
ments of a less fertile soil, of less navigable 
facilities, and in nearly as high a degree of 
latitude, the mind is favorably impressed 
avith the flattering prospects of the valley of 
the Penobscot, aad of Bangor, which must 
ever superior advantages as a mart 
of trade and the depot for the agricultural 
productions of a rich and thriving country 
extending many miles inland. ; 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
ALWAYS LOVERS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
Once more my heart with rapture thrills, 
And all my torments cease ; 
Sometimes as autumn from the hills 
Rolls summer's golden fleece, 


We think of April’s babbling winds, 
And think of rosy May— 

Tis so my spirit comfort finds 
In dreams of thee to-day ; 


O lover of my Maytime, thou 

Whom once my rhymes could please, 
For life has worn and faded now 

From April promises. : 


But stars within the deepest wave 
Are steadiest in their gleams, 
And the pale people of the grave 
Live brightest in our dreams. 


And if no cloud had dimmed our esky, 
And ne’er 8 night-time fell, 

It almost seems to me that I 
Could not have loved so well. 


For as the blessed hopes I trace 
That now a shadow shrouds, 

It is as if an angel’s face 
Looked on me through the clouds. 


And so I put the years all by, 
The years of fear and pain 

That long and derk between us lie, 
And so am blest again : 


Nay, more, am thrilled with ecstasy 
As when a skylark sings, 

So sweet it seems the stars must be 
Between us and its wings. 


I see the embers’ ruddy glow 
Upon the whitewashed wall, 

I hear in guety flaws the snow 
Against, the window fall ; 


Across the blustery hills I hear 
The faithful watch-dog’s bay, 

The cricket’s lonesome chirping near, 
And plainer still than they, 


A whisper low that says to me, 
“ Whatever fortune prove, 
Through time and through eternity 
We will be lovers, love.” 


My cheeks, my eyes with tears are wet— 
°Tis bliss has etirred their fount— 
One honeyed kiss—another yet— 
Ay, more than I can count. 


Safe, safe! for when the ghosts of ill 
In evil times arise, 

I tell them we are lovers still, 
And this their power defies. 


Nor even as two waves that meet 
And mingle into one 

Upon some awful breaker, sweet, 
Our stormy lives have done. 


4<D 
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THE BROKEN WINDOWS: 
‘THE “CROSS” AND THE MOTHER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


for mercy’s sake has happened now exclaimed 
Mrs. Layton, vehemently, as she was startled from her doze on 
the sofa by the shivering of a window and the scattering of the 
broken pane. “I'll warrant those little harum-scarums of mine 
are at the bottom of this. They were born to plague me, I really 
believe. There’s never a day passes but they are in some kind of 
trouble ;” and rousing herself she picked up the book, whose 
pages had mesmerized her thoughts and eyelids, and, with a step 
and air that told plainly she was sadly out of humor, hastened to 
the casement. On her way she stumbled, and a ball bounded 
before her. 

“Just as I expected! They never had a plaything yet but 
they were sure to do mischief with it the first thing. But I'll 
punish them for this, the little torments! I can’t see for the life 
of me what comfort there is in having children. If they are in 
the room with me, they teaze me with their noise, and if they are 
out of my sight, they’re sure to be head and heels in trouble. I 
shall be glad when they’re grown up and out of the way ;” and 
she closed her amiable and affectionate soliloquy by giving the 
bell a hasty pull, and throwing herself with an impatient gesture 
into her rocking chair. 

“Where are the boys, and who wei the window *” said she, 
in an angry tone, to the domestic who appeared. 

*‘In the kitchen, ma’am, waping hard; for, indade, ma’am, 
they niver maned to break it; I saw it meself, ma’am, and I 
ashure ye, it was all the sheerest accident, and they be very sorry, 
ma'am—” 

“ Send them here, instantly,” was the lady’s interruption, in no 
mild tone either, to the attempt of the warm-hearted Irish girl to 
*plade the cause of the little innocents,” “and send for a gla- 
zier, too, and bring up a brush and dustpan and sweep up the bits 
of glass.” 


With a sad heart, Mary obeyed the commands of her irritated 
mistress. 

“Is she cross, and will she whip us?” exclaimed the two little 
boys—the one five, the other seven years of age. “Say ‘no,’do, 
that’s a good Mary! Did you tell her we didn’t mean to, and 
was so sorry 


“ Yes, yes, my darlints ; but ye must go to her, and mind ye, 


go quietly, too, my masters, and be sure to kiss her swately, and 
promise niver to be so careless agin,” and’wiping the sorrow 
stains fiom their checks, brushing their hair anu smoothing their 
tumbled sacks, she sent them “ above.” 

Hand in hand, as though they fancied there was safety in each 
other’s proximity, the little offenders ascended the staircase, and 
with slow and noiseless footsteps paced the hall, but halted at the 
parlor door. Fear whitened each little face, and shook each little 
penitent heart. 

“ You go first,” whispered Henry to the younger one. “ She’ll 
forgive you, I guess, ‘cause you are so small and don’t know any 
better, and then you can coax her to forgive me.” 

“No, no, I darsn’t, cause I can’t never speak right when I 
ought to,” responded Frank, a shiver running over his delicate 
limbs. ‘“ You go first you’re the biggest, and you ought to.” 

How long they would have tarried there, disputing in their 
childish way, and striving to wear a brave heart, we can hardly 
guess, had not their mother hastily unclosed the door. 

“So you’vye come at last, have you, you naughty boys !” ex- 
claimed she, with anything but maternal sweetness hovering 
about her lips. ‘‘ You’ve come to get a good whipping, have 
you! I guess you'll remember next time to throw your ball 
somewhere else than into the parlor window. Naughty boys,” 
and she dragged the tearful, speechless creatures into the room. 
“ A whole dollar to pay out now for your careless trick. What 
do you think will become of us all if you go on so, breaking 
windows every day. We'll have to go to the poor house, and 
you'll be beggar children, with nobody to love you. Naughty 
boys !” And she went to a closet and took from thence a “rod of 
correction.” 

“O don’t, don’t whip us, dear, dear mother,” screamed both 
the children, as she drew near them. “ We didn’t mean to; we’ll 
never do so again; we wont; we never broke one before; O 
don’t, don’t,” and they struggled vainly in her angry grasp. 
Heavily came down the weapon upon the shrinking shoulders, 
stingingly it swept across the quivering palms, while shrieks of 
“Tt hurts, O, it does hurt so,” were mingled with sobs so piteous 
that the servants below pressed their ears to keep out the echoes. 


“There, now, I guess you’ll bebave after this, you naughty 
boys,” exclaimed she, as out of breath, and hot and flurried, she 
sank in her chair. “And now take yourselves off to-bed, and 
that as quick as you can, too, and don’t let me hear any noise up 
there, either, or 1’Il come to you again. If you can’t mind with- 
out whipping, it’s high time you were whipped till you do mind. 
Come, why don’t you start ?” 

“ Have we got to go to-bed without ony supper?” moaned, 
rather than asked, little Frank. ‘‘I am so hungry I shall die 
afore morning.” 

“T’'ll risk your dying. Yes, you’ve got to go to-bed without 
supper. I must take what the supper would have cost and pay 
for a new light. See what comes of being naughty.” 

The children started, but on the threshold they paused, vurned 
round, and stood irresolute, as. longing, yet fearing, to ask a 
favor. 

“What do you want now?” said the mother, in @ tone that 
was still shrill and discordant. 

“ We want you to kiss us,” faltered their white and trembling 
lips. “‘ And we want you to forgive us, cause we never meant to, 
and we was sorry all the time.” 

“* Kiss you !—do you think you deserve to be kissed? No, I 
shan’t kiss you to-night. I can’t give my kisses to such naughty 
children. Go to-bed and pray to God to forgive you and make 
you good, that you may be a comfort to your mother, and not 
wear her life out with your bad conduct,” and she, impatiently, 
pointed to the door. 

“ Well, I go,” said the elder one, with an angry twist of his 
sore shoulders ; and he shut the door after him with a good deal 
more noise than was necessary; ‘and, perhaps, I’ll pray, too; 
but I wont pray to God to forgive me, for I haint been naughty 
at all, but I’ll pray to Him to give me a mother that don’t whip, 
and that'll love us and kiss us.” And with hearts crushed and 
torn, the little ones sought their chamber and strove to undress. 
A weary time they had of it, for their fingers were sore and swol- 
len, and their eyes so blinded they could hardly see button-holes, 
and much less the strings to their gaiters. 

“T’ll have to go to-bed with my clothes on,” moaned little 
Frank, as pulling the wrong way he drew his lacings into a hard 
knit. “O dear, I wish Mary would come,” and he burst out 
anew. 

“She darsn’t, ‘cause mother wont let her,” said Heniv, as 
giving an impatient jerk to his jacket he drew it off with aad 
rent, though, and the .oss of a couple of buttons. “Here, I’il 
h 'p you off with your. things,” and, taking out his penknife, he 
severed, with little cen mony, the Gordian tie, and with a twitch 
here, and a pull there, .ucceeded, at length, in stripping his gen- 
tler brother. 

into the bed. 

“ Well, I aint agoing to say ’em either,” respouilied Qinéthac is 
an angry tone. “It’s no use trying to pray when you feel so 
ugly—the minister said so, the other day ; besides, my hands and 
shoulders ache so, I can’t think about anything but that old whip. 

She did whip us awful hard, didn’t she ?”’ 


= — 

“Yes. , it did hurt, though, and it hurts now ; butI guess 
T’ll just pray to God to make her love us, and never es, ret ye 
we don’t mean to be naughty.” 

wont do na good to pray that, Frank ; ’cause when she’s 
cross she don’t think about God, nor nobody else.”’ 

“ Well, old granny used to say, ‘if it don’t do no good it wont 
do no hurt to pray, and it’ll always make you feel gooder than 
it did before.’ ”” And so the little child, though every nerve within” 
was quivering y«t with pain, and though he was tired and hungry, 
just in that frame of body and mind when he needed to be folded 
to a mother’s heart, and kissed. and lulled with the holy music of 
her evening hymn, knelt down and folded his red, smarting hands 
and prayed to the Good Father, not only to make him and his 
little brother good boys, but to make their mother love them and 
never whip tl.em again when they didn’t mean to be naughty. If 
ever the recording angel was tempted to blot out a mother’s sin 
it must have been when that prayer was heard in Heaven. 

There was a holy, beautiful look on the face of the suffering 
child as he raised it to his brother’s. His old granny’s words were 
true, he felt ‘“‘ gooder ”’ than he did before that knee was bent, be- 
fore that petition was lisped. But he could not make his brother 
feel so. Dark, revengeful feelings were boiling in that young 
heart, and they bubbled over soon in expressions like these : 

“| think it was real mean in mother to whip us when we didn’t 
mean to do nothing bad. What if we did break a window? Fa- 
ther has got plenty of money to pay for it, and if he haint there 
is nouse in making such a fussabout a dollar. I wish we'd broke 
two, we might just as well. It's her own fault, too; if she’d let 
us play in the parlor with our blocks it wouldy’t have happened. 
She needn’t have half killed us if she did think she must whip us. 
I wish I was a big man, I’d clear out somewhere and never come 
back. I wonder if everybody’s mother is so awful cross. O 
dear !” but here his voice melted into sobs again, now wild and 
convulsive, stirring the whole frame, then deep and passionate, 
choking the throat, and again so low and mournful that they 
seemed but the audible pulses of a breaking heart. But healthy 
childhood has ever a true and gentle comforter for all its woes, 
and the little boys. in an hour’s time, were fast asleep their veined 
eyelids fearfully swollen though, and their fair brows and rosy 
cheeks sadly stained with the effects of their little fingers to wipe 
off the scorching tears. 

“ The careless little things,” grumbled Mrs. Layton, as going 
through their chamber an hour after midnight, on her return from 
a brilliant party, she tumbled over their scattered clothes. “I 
verily believe the more I whip them the worse they grow. How glad I 
shall be when they are old enough to take care of themselves and 
keep out of my way.” And the “cross” mother, without a sin- 
gle prayer for the beautiful gifts God had vouchsafed her house- 
hold, without one kiss upon the fragrant lips of those precious 
babes, without even a glance towards the little couch which had 
given rest to the limbs she had so cruelly tortured, hurried to her 
own room and hurried to bed. God read her heart—Iam glad I 
cannot. 


“Mercy on me! What has happened? What is the matter?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Brown, in a half frightened tone, as she was 
roused from a light doze in her chair, by the shivering of a win- 
dow and the scattering of a broken pane. ‘ Who could have 
done that; who could have been so careless? I hope, I trust it 
was not my little boys, and yet it would be nothing strange if it 
were them, for they are but children, frolicsome, light-hearted 
children, and I can’t expect them always to do right I am sorry, 
though, that it has happened, very, very sorry.” And picking up 
the sewing, which excessive fatigue alone had caused her involan- 
tarily to drop, and drawing her hand across her weary eyelids, as 
though she would fain efface the drowsiness which still lingered 
there, she hastened to the casement, hoping to find it in such a 
condition that her own ckill could repair the fracture. But, alas ! 
all in vain were her efforts to fit the tiny bits—China cement nor 
painter’s putty could mend that shattered thing; it was a hopeless 
ruin. 

“I shall have to give it up,” moaned she, in a sad voice, as she 
failed in her third trial. “I shall have to give it up and geta 
new pane set. I am sorry, too, fot I ean ill afford the money 
now, and I am so tired—it does not seem as though I could sit 
up to-night to earn it. Yet there’s no use in fretting over it. It’s 
done and I must make the best of it. If it would only teach the 
little ones to be more careful hereafter, I wouldn’t mind it so 
much after all. Poor things, it’s only a little while you’ll be chil- 
dren, and it would be hard, indeed, if your mother couldn’t, bear 
with your thoughtless acts for a few short years. O, if they are 
but spared to me! How could I live without them.” And then 
her voice was hushed, but her lips moved, and the waiting angel 
bore a touching prayer to Heaven. 

There was a calm and beautiful expression in her countenance 
as she turned from the window. Love had triumphed over that . 
petulant spirit which hovers ever so closely above the mother’s 
cares and patience. ‘“‘ God’s kindliest angel” had lain its white 
fingers on her worried heart and “it complained no more.” Get- 
ting her brush and pan she swept up the scattered glass, watch- 
ing, with a mother’s anxious eye, lest she should miss some tiny 
particle, and thus endanger the safety of their little feet, whom ° 
poverty compelled to go nearly all the time without stockings or 


She did not go out to seek the children ; she did not even call 
them. She had read their young hearts too many times to fear 
for them in the present crisis. She knew that though they might 
hesitate for a time it would not be long ere truth would lead them, 
—it might be with streaming eyes and a sobbing voice, yet lead 
them to her side. So she resumed, quietly, her accustomed seat, 


and her worn thimble, and commenced again that “ stitch, stitch, 
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stiteh;”” which earned for her, and her fatherless babes, their 
scanty living. 

An hour passed on. Then the gate swung to, and the patter of 
little bare feet was beard on the steps. ¥ 

“ They are coming,” murmured she, a smile weaving. 
beautiful lines across -her- pale, sad face, and th@ light of her eye 
glowing with diviner lustre. ‘‘ They are coming; I knew they 
would. Poor little things, I pity them; they will be so sorry,” 
and she waited eagerly to hear the latch raised. 

Some moments passed ere it was touched ; then it rattled but 
the door was not pushed open. A low, sad sound, as of sobs and 
broken words, mingled in the same note, stole upon the ear of the 
patient watcher. The tears gushed to her eyes. 

“Poor little things,” breathed she again. ‘“ You do love me 
dearly, indeed, or you wouldn’t feel so sorry. If we wasn’t so 
poor I shouldn’t mind it a bit, for it was an accident, I know.” 
And again that mother’s heart of hers excused them both, and 
again the waiting angel bore a pleading prayer. : 

The latch rattled a second time, but the door was left unmoved. 
In a voice that was tremulous with emotion, but sweet as the song 
‘of a bird at sunlight, she called : 

“Henry, Frank! Is it you® my little boys? Come in, if it is ; 
mother wants to see you.” . 

Ere the last words had died on her quivering lips, the door was 
swung open and the children bounded into her opened arms, bury- 
ing their faces in her bosom, and nestling close to her throbbing 
heart, Not a word was spoken, but as they felt themselves wound 
up 80 closely in her dear embrace, their tears wiped off so sooth- 
ingly, and their hot brows cooled by such loving kisses, they knew 
and felt they were forgiven. Not a word was spoken, but as she 
felt their slender arms about her neck and waist, saw their swollen 
eyes and stained cheeks, and marked the suffering look they wore, 
she knew and felt that the pulse of love beat high in their young 
breasts. 

She was worn and wearied, yet for a half hour she sat and 
held them on her knees, rocking them with a gentle, lulling mo- 
tion, and, after the first gush of feeling was over, singing to them 
snatches of holy hymns, between each of which she paused, half 
unconsciously, to press their lips and breathe over them words of 
love and prayer. 

The striking of the clock aroused her from her blessed trance, 
for oblivious had she been in body and mind to all her cares and 
sorrows and fatigue ; and blest, indeed, in the inspiring confidence 
that her little ones were true to her and to themselves, and best of 
all, that she was true to them. 

“It is supper time,” said she, sweetly. ‘We have been so 
happy here in the old arm-chair that I had not noticed it was so 
late. Who will get me the wood to-night ?” 

“Both of us! both of us!” exclaimed the little ones; and 
leaping from her lap, they bounded out to the shed and returned 
in a trice, each begging to build the fire. 

“Let Henry build the fire and fill the kettle, and I’ll draw out 
the table, and Frank may set it.” 

For a moment the children hesitated and looked wistfully into 
each other’s eyes. Poor little ones! Knowing their mother’s 
poverty they had resolved ere they came in not to eat any supper, 
that she might not feel so severely the penalty of their thoughtless 
act, but now their keen appetites of childhood combated with 
fearful activity the good resolution. They drew near each other, 
and Henry whispered : 

** Shall we tell her ?” . 

“ Yes, I guess so; but I’m awful hungry, aint you ?” 

“ Yes, but so much the better ; it wouldn’t be any punishment, 
you know, if we went without when we wasn’t hungry. I guess 
I'll tell her. It ’ll show her better how sorry we are.” 

Then, with a most musical tremble in his voice he spake up : 

“ You needn’t put up only the leaf, mother, to-night, ’cause we 
don’t want any supper.” 

“« What's the matter?” asked she, striving to be calm ; “ don’t 
you feel hungry ?” 

There was silence fora moment. Then running to her they 
bowed themselves at her knee, while their little hearts were turned 
inside out. They told her how that at school that day all the 
boys but them had balls to play with, and how bad they felt be- 
cause they hadn't any, and how their playmates told them to go 
home and ask their mother to buy them some, and how they told 
each other they wouldn’t say a word: about it to her, for she had 
enough to buy without getting balls ; that as they.were coming 
home from school, they found some smooth, round stones, and 
they thought they’d do first-rate, and were so glad that they got 
most crazy, and forgot how many times she had told them never 
to throw anything towards thp house, and that they were so 
scared when they heard the window break that they ran off into 
the woods, wondering what they should do. 

“We don’t mean,” said Frank, with a beautiful earnestness, 
“we don’t mean what we should do so that you needn’t find it 
out; but we didn’t know what we should do to make it up to 

“We knew you'd be so sorry,” said Henry, «‘ and we knew 
you’d hayé to work so hard to pay for it, that we were most 
grieved to death. But, after a while, we thought if we didn’t eat 
any supper, and didn’t eat very hearty to morrow, ’twould make 
it up; and as soon as we said that we came right off here to tell 
you. But we did feel so bad when we got to the door and thought 
how sorry you’d be. But, mother, we'll try and remember never 
to do so again !” 

“I hope you will remember it, my children,” said she, ten- 
derly, but earnestly, “for twenty-five cents is a great deal for me 
to lose, . It’s all I’ve earned to-day. We must be very careful of 


our money.or we shall get behindhand, and I can hardly tell what 


will become of us then. But I don’t want you to go to-bed with- 
out your supper to-night, for I am going to have a good one and 
I shouldn’t enjoy it alone. Old Uncle John called here to-day 
and made me a present of @ slice of his nice ham and a dozen 
eggs. Wont that be nice ?”’ 

. “TI guess it will,” rejoined the little boys. ‘“ Ham and eggs! 
wont it be good ?” and merrily: pattered .their little bare feet out 
doors and down cellar, and into the pantry, and wherever mother 
sent them ; and, when supper was ready two brighter-eyed, rosier- 
cheeked, happier-faced children could not be found in the whole 
township. Nor ever did a happier mother ask a blessing on a 
meal than she who presided at that board, so humble that ham 
and eggs were a rare luxury. 

When the bappy meal was over, and the tea things washed and 
replaced again, as was her wont, she drew them to her side, and 
after telling them some stories, which they never tired of hearing, 
about their sainted father, she read to them from their Sunday 
school book a pretty story, and then an appropriate selection from 
the Scriptures, and went with them to their little chamber and as- 
sisted them to undress. Very careful were the little ones that 
night'to see that their clothes. were hung up in the most precise 
order, and very quietly came they and knelt beside her to repeat 
their evening prayer. Fervently did she press them to her bosom 
when it was over, and sweeter kisses never passed between the 
lips of a mother and her darlings than were given to and fro on 
that happy night. 

“What a good mother she is,” exclaimed Frank, as the door 
closed upon her. 

“‘T guess she is,” said Henry. “ She is the best mother I ever 
knew in all the world. She’s always sorry when we do anything 
naughty, but she aint never cross nor ugly. I don’t believe she 
knows how to be cross.” 

** Well, I am glad,” responded the little brother, with empha- 
sis. “‘Wouldn’t it be awful, though, to have a cross mother and 
a dead father! How I wish he’d lived—then she wouldn’t have 
had to work so.” 

“ Mother says we mustn’t say so, because God wouldn’t have 
taken him if it hadn’t been right. But I shall be glad when we’re 
grown up big, so that we can take care of her. She’s got to live 
with me in the summer, Frank, because I’m going to be a farmer, 
and the country will be the very best place for her in warm 
weather.” 

“ Well, she may; but she shall be with me in the winter-time, 
cause I’m going to keep a big store in the city and have lots of 
money. O, wont she live nice and easy then! How 1 wish I 
was big. I’m such a little fellow, I’m ’fraid it ’1l take so long be- 
fore I get to be a man that she’ll get sick and die.” 

“O, I guess not,” was the hopeful answer. “ At any rate, we'll 
be.good every day while we’re little, and then, if she don’t live, 
why she’ll have a good story to tell father about his little boys 
that he used to love so dearly. And we mustn’t never, NEVER 
throw anything towards the house again—must we ?” 


“No, we mustn’t, sure; but if we do-we’ll tell her of it—wont 
we; ‘cause she’ll never be cross, but only so sorry.” 

Many a beautiful air-castle then did the little ones build, and 
in each there was a chamber for mother, with plenty of gold and 
plenty of love. And when, at last, slumber sealed their eyelids, 
it left them locked in each other’s arms, with an expression on 
each lip that would have well become the angel dead. 


Their mother had not spared the rod and spoiled her-babes ; 
but she had bent it over them with such a holy hand that it had 
budded in her grasp, and left upon their young hearts, not sore 
and crimson wounds, but the impress of green leaves and the 
dew of flowers. 

“The dear little creatures,” exclaimed she, in a thrilling tone, 
as she entered their chamber an hour after midnight, “the more J 
love them the better they grow. How sorry I shall be when they are 
no longer all my own.” 

Then she knelt down beside their humble bed and tendered 
many earnest thanks to God, for the beautiful gifts vouchsafed 
her household. Sweet and holy kisses she pressed afterward 
upon their lips, and the little ones smiled in their slumber and 
dreamed: that an angel was bending over them. Then, with an 
aching brow and wearied limbs, the mother sought her couch and 
forgot herself in sleep. God read ber heart—I wish I could. 


+ 
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If we examine the life of the practising physician, we find it 
gilded and shining on the surface ; but beneath the spangles, how 
much pain and hardship! The practising physician is one of the 
martyrs of modern society: he drinks the cup of bitterness, and 
empties it to the dregs. He is under the weight of an immense 
responsibility, and his reward is but too often injustice and in- 
gratitude. His trials begin at the very gates of his career. He 
spends his youthful years in the exhausting investigation of anat- 
omy; he breathes the air of putrefaction, and is daily exposed to 
all the perils of contagion. iew him in the practice of his diffi- 
cult art, which he has acquired at the risk of his life! He saves 
or cures his patient ; it is the result of chance, or else it is alleged 
that it is nature, and nature alone, that cures disease, and that the 
physician is only useful for form’s sake. Then, consider the mor- 
tification he has to undergo, when he sees unblushing ignorance 
win the success which is denied to his learning and talents, and 
you will acknowledge that the trials of the physician are not sur- 

assed in any other business of life. There is another evil the 
morable physician has to contend with —a hideous and devour- 
ing evil, commenced by the world, sustained by the world, and 
seemingly forevermore destined to be an infliction upon human- 
- This évil is quackery, which takes advantage of that deplor- 
le instinct which actually seeks falsehood, and prefers it to 
truth. How often do we see the shameless and ignorant specula- 
tor arrest the public attention, and attain fortune, while neglect, 
obscurity and poverty are the portion of the modest practitioner, 
who has embraced the mitre) of medicine with eonscientious- 
ness, and cultivates it with dignity and honor.—Prof. Carnochan. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WINTER’S BIRTH, AND AUTUMN’S DEATH. 


Winds are sighing midst brown leaves dying, 


Frost is throwing (its pale face showing) 
Over earth its cold embrace; 

Streams once flowing, now are growing 
Frigid in their resting-place. 


Logs, high blazing, are now raising 
In our homes their welcome ray ; 
Small birds tuning their notes in praising 
Nature, all are flown away. 
All looks dreary—cold and weary 
Are the coming winter hours; 
No warm sun above to cheer ye— 
No fragrance in the summer bowers. 


Snow is falling, and empalling 
Autumn on its leafy bier; 
Hail is spattering and rattling 
Round the house, that looks so drear ; 
Winds are shrieking trees are creaking, 
Leaves are flying everywhere ; 
Whilst you ‘re speaking, your breath is wreathing 
Like smoke through the frosty air. 


Children muster in a cluster, 
Round about the ruddy logs; 
In which prying, they are spying 
Shepherds with their sheep and dogs. 
Thus with snowing, cold winds blowing, 
Chill without is everything ; 
With frost strengthening, and nights lengthening, 
Winter's months are ushered in. 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


.+-. The only disadvantage of an honest heart is credulity.— 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

.-+. The man who can be nothing but serious, or nothing but 
merry, is but half a man.—Leigh Hunt. 

.... Women do act their part when they do make their ordered 
houses know them.—Knowles. 

.... Thou hast been called, O Sleep, the friend of woe ; but it 
is the happy who have called thee so.— Southey. 

.... A-guilty conscience is like a whirlpool, drawing in all to 
itself which would otherwise pass by.—Fuller. 

.... Our companions please us less from the charms we find 
in their conversation, than from those they find in ours.— Greville. 

.... A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill, 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing.— Tillotson. 

.... There are peculiar ways in men, which discover what they 
are through the most subtle feints and close disguises.—Bruyere. 

.... My advice is to consult the lives of other men, as we 
would a looking-glass, and from thence fetch examples for our 
own imitation.— Terence. 

. None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
their own company, as those coxcombs who are on the best terms 
with themselves.— Colton. 

«++. The disposition to give a cup of cold water to a disciple 
is a far nobler property than the finest intellect. Satan has a fine 
intellect, but not the image of God.— H/owels. 

.... If the soul be happily disposed, everything becomes 
capable of affording entertainment, and distress will almost want 
a name.— Goldsmith. 

«+. To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, run to thy 
books : they presently fix thee to them, and drive the other out of 
thy thoughts. They always receive thee with the same kindness. 
— Fuller. 

..+. Ihave observed that in comedies the best actor plays the 
droll, while some scrub rogue is made the fine gentleman or hero. 
Thus it is in the farce of life. Wise men spend their time in 
mirth, ’tis only fools who are serious.—Lord Bolingbroke. 

.... The only kind of sublimity which a painter or sculptor 
should aim at, is to express by certain proportions and positions 
of limbs and features, that strength and dignity of mind, and 
vigor and activity of body, which enables men to conceive and 
execute great actions — Burke. 

.... Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back 
the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the 
spring time of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens our 
interest in human nature, by vivid delineations of its tenderest 
and softest feelings, and, through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future life.— Channing. 


+ > 


JOHN BULL, 

A new sense of the greatness of England is gathered from tray- 
elling on the continent ; for, let an Englishman go where he will, 
the might and majesty of his country seem to be hanging o¥er 
him like an unseen shield. Let but a hand of violence be laid 
upon an English subject, and the great British lion, couchant in 
Downing Street, begins to utter menacing growls and shakes his 
invincible locks. An English man-of war seems to be always 
within one day’s sail of everywhere. Let political agitation 
break out in any port, on ‘.e globe, if there be even a roll of 
English broadcloth or a rvand of English tea to be endangered 
thereby, within forty-eight hours an English steamer or frigate is 
pretty sure to drop anchor in the harbor, with an air which seems 
to say, “ Here I am; does anybody want anything of me* 
Tillard’s Italy. 
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JAMES THE FIRST HUNTING IN WINDSOR FOREST. description see page 806.) 
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of Me. 4, by Rev. F. W. 
“ Broken Faith,” verses by Pucanr 
“ Do I not thee,” lines by Mrs. Janz E. Locxz. 
“ Edith to » lines by 


THE NEW YEAR-~1354. 

On and aher the first of January next, “‘Gleason’s Pictorial ” 
will commence its sixth volume, and will appear vastly improved 
in all respects, with a superb new heading, new type and dress 
throughout, and will be printed upon the finest paper. As the 
proprietor of the ~‘ Pictorial” has purchased the entire good- 
will of the New York “Illustrated News,” and has merged that 
journal in the “ Pictorial,” the public will reap the advantage of 
this concentration of the strength of the two papers upon one, 
both in the artistic and literary departments. ‘The same brilliant 
host of com¢ributors and artists will be engaged on “ Gleason’s 
Pictorial ” a3 heretofore, and a large*addition is also made to the 
corps, both in talemtand number. The most liberal arrangements 
have been completed, and such as will’ enable the proprietor to 
produce by far‘the finest illustrated journal yet published, and 
much superior to‘the present issue of the paper. The columns of 
the “ Pictorial * will constantly be beautified by all that can please 
and instruct in art and- nature, and its literary department will 
fully sustain the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 

The pages of “ Gleason’s Pictorial” will contain views of every 
populous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of. all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and 
female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the 
birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, and will present in its 
mechanical exécution an elegant-specimen of art. It will contain 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations —and forming a mammoth 
weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


Terms :-—Thive dollars per annum. 


a Cale Steers, the builder of the yacht America, 

& model of a ship of 2500 tons, for the California 

wt ow & e, Of which he is to be the owner himself, in 

excl ively, and which he undertakes will sail twenty-two 

pret an hduf, beating any steamer that has ever yet floated. He 
will sail her\against any ship in the world for $10,000. 
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Tue Porrs.—Of all the great poets Milton is said to be the 
only one that, boldly censured tyranny and oppression, which he 
did in his splendid prose. Dryden was a parasite to an infamous 
court ; Pope‘was a tory; Addison, though a whig, was too mild 
and fine, and spared power. 

Parerrr ,Goon.—A toast ago for the shoe 
and leather manifactuters at Danvers : “ May they have all the 


SPLINTERS. 


i die curiosities in the New York Crystal Palace is 
one ‘of a most peculiar character—a self-winding watch. 
. They have already begun to make ice cream by steam ; 
the next problem ‘solved will be heating tea-kettles with snow-balls. 
. It recently decided in England that a monk, though 
holding P' incommon with his brethren, has no right to vote. 
..+. A Tondon paper begins its weekly record of crime with, 
“ There have been five cases of woman-beating this week.” 
.+.. There is one necklace of pearls on exhibition in the Crys 
tal Palace, New York, valued at fifteen thousand dollars. 
++. It seems that, as food for gold'fish, nothing is found bet- 
ter than biscuit thrown into the water in which the fish are kept. 
.... Wesee it stated that Powers lias received an order for a 
bronze statue of Webster, to be placed in front of the State House. 
... A Baptist Theological Seminarv has just been opened at 
Fairmount, near Cincinnati ; the edifice cost $25,000. 
. Philosophy is reason with theeyes of the soul; poetry is 
philosophy qvith ‘the wings of the spirit. ‘ 
. The ‘success of the Cincinnati steam fire engine has in- 
duced | the city of Louisville to order a similar machine. 
. The Sandwich Islands, twelve in umber, embrace a su- 
perficial area of about six thousand oné hundred squage miles. 
. The best of men may sometimes fall into the gutter, but 
it ie the worst only who is willing to remain there. 
++» The total amount of California gold deposited at Philadel- 
phia mint since its discovery to Nov. Ist, is $204,000,000. 
«++. The children of St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, have pre- 
sented to that church a beautiful baptismal font, costing over $100. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

It will be seen by the article below, which we copy from the 
last number of the New York “ Illustrated News,” that we have 
purchased all the right, title, and interest of the pablishers of that 
journal, which is now merged in this paper. “ Gleason’s Pictorial ” 
will, therefore, from and inclusive of this number, be sent to the 
subscribers of the “ News,”” who have paid in advance for that 
journal, until the* expiration of their subscription. In this con- 
nection we may say that we heartily coincide in the spirit of the 
article given below, and that we cordially extend our right hand 


in greeting to the former readers and patrons of the ‘‘ News,” and © 


hope that we may at once become true and lasting friends. To 
this end it will be our constant endeavor to please one and all, 
and to send forth a weekly visitor, in the form of our “ Pictorial,” 
which shall radiate pleasure and good feeling at every fireside : 


TO THE READERS OF THE “ILLUSTRATED NEWS.” 

With the present number of the “ Illustrated News,” the under- 
signed, jo! jointly and severally, close their connection with the paper, 
and hereby convey all their right, title, interest, and good will of 
the same, to F. G publisher of “« Gleason’s Pictorial,” Bos- 
ton, in which paper the “ News ” will henceforth be m ; and 
those of our subscribers who have paid in advance for paper 
will be supplied, for the period of their subscription, with “ Glea- 
son’s Pictorial,”- an arrangement which we cordiall — and 
believe will meet wh their entire approval and satis: In 
this connection we also beg leave to say that our kind and a 
ous patrons can hardly fail to appreciate the “‘ Pictorial,” conducted 
as it is with skill, good taste, and with every advantage of long 
experience and liberal management. 

t should be fully understood that this ment, entered into 
in good faith between all parties, is for the mutual benefit of — 
same, and that the undersigned believe the patrons of both pa 
will also reap manifest vantages by the combination of these 

illustrated journals. The “ News ” has won much credit and ye 
since its Or yaya and of the “ Pictorial” the same may 
justly beBaid in a superlative degree. In short, the public will, 

this combination, be a gainer in the concentrated worth and 
general excellence which will thus bé brought to bear upon one 
paper, a consideration which has largely influenced the under- 
signed in disposing of the “ News,’ and merging it and all its in- 

undersigned, in taking leave of their patrons 
lic, are not unmindful of the consideration and kindness which 
they have realized in this connection, and do most cordiall 
upon their favor the “ Pictorial,” with which the “ News ” is thus 
united ; and with this kindly leave-taking offer a hearty wish for 
the God speed of each and all. 
Beacu, General Partner. 


T. Barnum, Special Partner. 

New York, November 10, 18958, : 

LAKE GEORGE, 

The view presented on page 368 is one of the finest on Lake 
George, and gives a fair illustration of that beautiful sheet of 
water with its islands and mountain-girt shore. It is given look- 
ing down’ Lake George from the top of Fort George. On the 
right of the picture we have the French Mountains, a continuous 
range, stretching away towards Lake Champlain. Behind them 
rises the top of the famous Black Mountain. In the centre stands 
Tongue and the adjoining mountains, and to the left the retiring 


portion of Prospect Hill, near the village of Caldwell. In front 


lie Diamond, Tea, Dome, and Long Island, together with Dun- 
ham and Northwest Bays. The water here is clear, deep, and 
translucent, and the tiny crafts that float upén its surface are re- 
flected as in a mirror. The mountains cast their broad shadows; 
as seen in our engraving, athwart the lake, and cloud and blue 
sky paint its surface with variegated colors. Sabbath Day Point 
is a favorite resort for travellers and artists, and it is from this 
spot that our picture was taken, in the after part of the day, when 
the sun had already neavly approached the horizon. A summer’s 


Perropicat Dero. —Mr. Weeks, late chief clerk in Fetridge 
& Co.’s publication establishment, has associated himself in busi- 
ness with Mr. Federhen, and under the firm of Federhen & Weeks 
have become proprietors of the extensive periodical depot, lately 
occupied by Hotchkiss & Co., in Court Street. We cordially re- 
commend these gentlemen for promptness and business. tact.. The 
“ Flag” and “ Pictorial” may always be found on their counters. 

Epvucation 1n Wisconstn.—Some idea of the liberal sup- 
port extended to the schools of Wisconsin, may be gathered from 
the fact that the amount of the school fund of the State, and the 
estimated value of the public: lands appropriated for schools and 
colleges, is little less than $10,000,000, the interest of which is to 
be for ever appropriated. for edneational purposes. 
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Proven. — the best periodica)s in the country must 

be reckoned Gleason’s Pictorial. See are better adapted to the wants ofa 

— yew and none deserve a more extended circulation. {n literature 
t far excels all of ite cotemporaries, and every lover of the 

true and classical should at at once become « subscriber. Terms $3 per annum. 

—Albion (N. Y.) Times. 


Iurortant.—A contract has been made with an English rail- 
road firm, to'constract a plank road across the isthmus of ‘Tehuan- 
tepec, within one year, to be followed by a railroad, within three 
years. Santa Anna is to receive a bonus of about a million for 
the right of way. ' 


‘Wartsr ror Wasntnetron.—The city of Washington is to 
be supplied with water from the Potomae, to be conducted in an 
aqueduct fourteen miles long, from the vicinity of the Falls. 


Trve.—A bright countenance brought down stairs in the morn 
ing makes a little in-door sun, that cheers us through the day. 


Treasury—Gold. 


‘Expresstvme—First Lord of the 


HUNTING IN WINDSOR PARK. 

On page 364 we present a fine, large picture of Windsor For- 
est, in olden times. Down the long, green alleys and up the slop- 
ing glades, and across the tangled thickets of this forest park, a 
goodly company prick their way in the merry sunshine, or follow- 
ing with black-muzzled, deep-mouthed, and strong-limbed hound, 
the deer, who make off quickly, startled at the sound of many 
horns—for kings and princes hunted then with what now woald 
be called almost a full brass band. In front of this gay company, 
and some length ahead—for courtiers can flatter even in the chase 
by pretending to be distanced by a royal master—mounted on a 
horse of speed and strength, but well broken in the manege to the 
hand of the most timid of masters, comes James the First, in 
doublet of green velvet, quilted to stop a knife or turn a bullet,— 
for he remembers the marders he witnessed in his youth,—with 
high-crowned gray hat, dusty.it may be, but, nevertheless, sur- 
rounded by a cascanet. of sparkling rubies, of slouching gesture 
and unquiet eye, of a thorough good humor but of a most fiery 
pedantry, the first of the English Stuarts, looking anything but 
an English king, even while under the high excitement of the 
chase, a passion and an action which generally throws iato the 
eye, the form, the gesture, all that is by mature noble in man. 
But these fine old sporting days are over. The huge forests of 
the old and the new world are fast falling before the woodman’s 
axe, for the broad blade of utility is strong and sharp. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. William Eustace to Miss Charlotte 


By Rev. Dr. Neale. Mr. Aes Jacobs, Jr to Miss Emeline eldest 
daughter of John (rull, Esq. —— 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward W. D-lancy to Miss Bifmbeth Danforth. 

By Rev. Mr Smith. Mr. Leonard @. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingbam, Mr. J. H. Mise Elizabeth J. Farquert. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr.James M. Spences to Mise ally D. Haviland ; Mr. 


John F. Bartlett to Miss Minigam. 
. Lincoln, Mr: Joshua T. Davis to Miss Frances 


L Rev. 
be 

At Soath- Wrentham, Barrett, principal of 

t Newton Corner, Vv r. Charlee of Charlestown, 

to Miss Abby Nutter. of Rochester, 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr John B. Nichols to Miss Celia H. Ramsdell. 

At South Reading. by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. John W. Locke to Miss Char- 
lotte A., daughter of Jacob Tuts, eg 

At Sharon, by Rev. Mr. Phillips, Mr. William C. Mills, cf Boston, to Miss 


Sarah EB. 
to Miss Sarah A. Low. 
of..Downie- 


EB. Mann. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Charles E. Bishop 
At Newbury . by Rey. Mr Campbell, Mr. John W. Moore, 
ville, Cal., to Hannah E. Fenimore. 
Pirmouth, , by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. Lewis King to Mrs. of 


At Frankfort, Me., by Rev. Mr. Hills; Wai F. Johnston, Esq. . “088 


beth © 
At Deer Isle, Me., Amasa Holden, a native of Mendon, Mass , 79. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mise Martha A. Frederic, 22; Mr Thomas Cassidy, 42; Char- 
lotte G , wife of Benjamin Graffam 42; ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Quincy, widow of the 


late Edmund A 76. 
AtL Mrs. Charles Loymer, 17. 
t Lynn, Mrs. Honora Cutter. 7 ter of 
At Salem, Mrs. Hannah Monarch, 73; Andrews, 


Fall 


41. 


At Ellington, N. Y., Eldred eee 98 a native of Ne P.I. 
At Baltimore, Capt. Albert A. Martin, of Manchester. » for many years 
a branch pilot the port of Salem 


At Detroit, Mr. Henry N. Belcher, of Boston, 40. 

_ At Preston, N. 8.. Mr, William Bell a native of Boston. 92. 

At Wilmington, N.C , Mrs Hetty W. Wood. ayo of Nantucket, 75. 

At sea, June 14th. on board ship John M. Mayo, from Boston to Australia 
Mr. James M. Tower, of Boston, 34. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most e ~~ 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


. BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and ne as the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous. accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making # paper-entirely original in its design, in this country Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine and accurate portrait- 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful seénéry, taken from life, will also be given, with 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 

inted on fine satin-surface paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 

its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
hundred and sixty-four square inches giving a —_ amount of reading matter 
and ilbustrations—a mammoth weekly 


and available 
Its columns 


weekly paper of sixteen dvtavo pages. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
» (> Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 each, 
per annum. 
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At Abington Mrs Esther. widow of the late Capt. Samuel Virgin, 77. : 
At Lowell, Hon. Joseph Locke, 81; Miss Mary Dow, 22. ‘ 4 
r. Benjamin 0. Wellington, 76 
Cant. John N. Reed, 47; Mr. Silas Manchester, 41. 
Vv Nathaniel Sprague, D. D., formerly of Keene. 63 
hn Spokesfield, 97; and on next day. Betsey, wife o x 
Jobn § esfield. 82. Both were interred im one grave 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AN EVENING SKETCH. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


The sun in his glory sinks over the hills— 

He hath given his last parting kiss to the rills, 
And the tall woods are clad in their beautiful sheen 
Of crimson, and purple, and yellow, and green. 
Away on yon lake where the rose-tinted tide 
Dances joyously free in its glorious pride, 

The fisherman rests on his oft-lifted oar, 

And chains his light skiff to the rock on the shore; 
Above in the blue the pale evening star 

Comes lone as a bark. on the ocean afar. 


T hail thee, thou gentile and beautiful one, 

Didst thou bié a ‘- good-night ” to the fast setting sun? 
Ho—yonder I see the pale empress of night, 

How stately she rides in her chariot of light. 

Soft hours! when the love tale is pleasingly told, 

When the song sweetest floats from the troubadour bold— 
All nature around in her beautiful light 

Is smiling to welcome the fair queen of night; 

The leaves on the tree tops baptized in the ray, 

Shine bright as the low winds so wantonly play, 

And the lake sleeps in splendor, deep-hushed—and as still 
As the pines and the cedars that shadow yon hill— 

A stillness half holy comes soft on my soul, 

As the moon’s silver car o’er the cloud mountains roll. 


Behold—they are forming in battle array, 

For the storm king is leading his host to the fray; 

I hear the wild rush of his wings sweeping by, 

I see the red lightnings that glare from his eye; 

The roar of his thunders is heard from the cloud, 

And the rocks in the terrible mirth echo loud, 

While the big rain comes dancing in glee to the earth, 

And the winds are abroad in their wild mountain mirth. 

Pale Luna! I see thee no more through the storm ; 

The tempest hath shrouded thy beautiful form. 

But ’tis passing— and bright from the storm-cloud’s dark stain 
a She emerges, and smiles cn all nature again. 

O thus may the sorrows of time pass away, 

And happiness beam as yon moon's silver ray ! 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE FOREST-LEAF CHAPLET. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


After long storms and tempests overblown, 
The sun, at length, his joyous face doth clear: 
So when as fortune, al] her spite hath shown, 
» Some blissful hours at last must needs appear. 


Spenser's Fairy Queen. 

“ Wuat makes you look so sad and melancholy, cousin Ella ?” 
said Martha Harland, who had come to spend a sociable afternoon 
with her and her aunt. 

“Don’t you know that it is just three years to-day since Clar-* 
ence went away?” said Ella. 

“So it is, but I didn’t think when I spoke.” 

“ We little thought then that he would never return.” 

“T haven’t given up all hope yet, Ella. There have been such 
things as some of the crew being saved, when a vessel was lost, 
and who have returned after years of absence. Mother was telling 
me of an incident of the kind the other day, which happened when 
she was young.” 

“If Clarence Berrington should return,” said Miss Jenny Lee, 
Ella’s maiden aunt, who sat at a window knitting—“ If Clarence 
Berrington should return, the day that brings him back will be 


the brightest that ever shed its light over our pleasant hamlet; for, 
if there should be clouds in the sky to hide the beams of the sun, 
the sunshiue in our hearts would be so warm and bright that we 
should never miss them.” 

“ And if it isn’t in our hearts,” said Ella, “it does little good 
to have it shine on us from the sky, for there never was a brighter 
or pleasanter day than this is, and yet everything appears gloomy 
to me.”’ 

“It is no brighter or pleasanter than it was the day Clarence 
left us,” said Martha. 


“Tt appears to me,” said Miss Jenny Lee, “that the two days 
so nearly resemble each other that it would be hard to point out 
any difference between them. I remember, after he went away, 
that towards the close of the day I sat by this very window, and 
the slant sunbeams fell, as they now fell, on yonder woods, gild- 
ing the rich tints which autumn had spread over them. A purple 
glory, the same as now, rested on the mountains, which lie to the 
left of the woods, and the ripples of the lake that washes their 
base, looked as if they were crested with silver. Everything 
looked so bright @nd lovely, I thought it an auspicious omen; but 
the tempest came that day week, and—” 

Miss Jenny did not finish the sentence, but instead turned 


quickly towards the window, for the benefit of more light, perhaps, 
as she took up a stitch she had dropped. 

“I wonder why Edith don’t come,” said Ella. “I didn’t think 
she would fail to walk over and spend this sad anniversary with 
ms. She never has before.” 

“It is getting late, yet she will come,” sald Miss Jenny; “I 
haven’t a doubt of it.” 

“ Though the three years since Clarenee went away have faded 
the roses on Edith’s cheeks,” said Martha, “‘ yet she is very lovely. 
Does she often speak of him ¢” 

“ No, not often,” replied Ella, “though Ivam certain ‘he is sel- 
dom absent from her thoughts. She was here a year ago to-day, 
and took tea with us, but his name never passed her lips.” | 

* You saw, though,” said Miss Jenny, “ when the wind came 


wailing by, and the rain and sleet came dashing against the win- 


dows—for it was a stormy day, just like the one when the ship he 
sailed in was wrecked—how a cold shudder would pass over her, 
the same as on that sorrowful night, when we sat together listen- 


| ing to the noise of the tempest, dnd with white lips prayed that he 


whom we loved might be saved from the perils of the sea. Your 
mother, Ellen, said to me, when no one else was listening, ‘Jen- 
ny, we shall lose our Clarence to-night.’ I tried to put the 
thought out of her mind, but she only smiled one of those sad 
smiles that show even more plainly than tears, that sorrow is in 
the heart, so I said no more, for I knew I could not comfort her. 
She thought not then how soon she herself should be at rest.” 

“ There is Edith, now, coming down the lane,” said Martha. 

“So she is,” said Ella. “Ihad given her up. My faith was 
not as strong as yours, aunt Jenny.” 

** Maybe ; I knew what was in her heart better than you,” said 
aunt Jenny. 

As Edith drew near the house, Ella went out to meet her. 

“ Dear sister,” said she, encir¢ling Edith’s waist with her arm, 
“we've been watching for you a long time.” 

*« My little brother is unwell,” replied Edit’, ‘and he would 
not consent for me to leave him, so I was cviiged to wait till he 
went to sleep.” 

When they entered, aunt Jenny rose to meet them, and warmly 
pressed Edith’s hand, for she knew, though she tried to look 
brave and cheerful, that there was a sound of the moaning sea in 
the young girl’s heart. She knew it, for it was a sound which 
had been murmuring in “her own heart for twenty years. Ever 
since then, one who, when he bade her farewell, told her he should 
soon return and claim her for his bride, and who had as bright an 
eye, as free a step, and as generous a heart as Clarence Berring- 
ton, had slept beneath the billows. 

Edith laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and took a seat in the 
little low rocking-chair, where she always sat when she came to 
see Ella and Miss Jenny Lee. She was, as Martha Harland had 
said, a very lovely girl, and the exercise of walking had given.a 
slight tinge of red to her cheeks, which had long emulated the 
lily more than the rose. 

She permitted her soft brown hair to fall in many curls, as she 
had formerly done, for she could not bring herself to alter a style 
which Clarence used to love so well, though many had wondered, 
and in words loud enough for her to hear, how she could have the 
heart to spend so much time in curling her hair. They did not 
know that it was the work of nature more than of art, and she did 
not take the trouble to undeceive them. 


After a few words had been interchanged between her and her 
friends, she sat in silence, with her eyes resting on a chaplet of 
forest-tree leaves, that hung over the mantel-piece. It had been 
woven by her own hand, after the keen frost of an October night 
had spread over the woods hues rich and gorgeous as the sunse; 
clouds of a summer sky, and had been placed where it now hung 
by Clarence, the same day he left home. 

“ Let it be till I return,” said he, and the voice and look with 
which he said it, and the slight tremor of his lips, that half broke 
the smile which wreathed them, were at this moment as fresh and 
vivid in the mind of Edith as the first time she saw it after his 
departure. 

The leaves of the chaplet, though so crisp that they would have 
been easily broken, were whole and as bright as ever, for the dust 
was often removed by the gentle and careful hand of Miss Jenny 
Lee. 
They all, as well as Edith, recalled what Clarence had said, and 
the simple chaplet of leaves was to them of higher price than a 
golden crown. 

Ella rose and quietly left the room. Martha followed her. 

“TI am glad that you have come with me,” said Ella, “for I 
find that it is a little later than I thought it was, and aunt Jenny 
wishes to have tea before candle-light.” 


“T have a mind to make some of those cream cakes aunt Jenny 
likes so well,” said Martha. ‘‘ We always have them when she 
comes to make us an afternoon visit.” 

“ Well do, if you would like to. You know where to find the 
cream and the eggs, and everything you will need. I will see that 
the oven is hot by the time you are ready for it.” 


Ella did not recollect, till she saw the nicely browned cakes, 
that they used to be Clarence’s favorite, as well as aunt Jenny’s. 
She then regretted that they had been prepared, for the sight of 
them she knew would remind Edith that the same kind of cakes 
were on the table the last meal he ever ate with them. 


She mentioned the circumstance to Martha, who shared her re- 


gret, but as there was nothing that would serve instead, and it 
being now too late to supply their place, the oversight admitted of 
no remedy. 

While Ella and Martha were busily employed in the kitchen, 
Miss Jenny Lee, obedient to some uncontrollable impulse, related 
to Edith her own story. 


“But I am not unhappy, my child,” said she, wiping away a 
few tears, when she had finished. “Sweet as well as sad memo- 
ries rise up, and linger in my heart like the perfume of the morn- 
ing flowers, when my thoughts turn to Philip Devereaux. Iknow 
that he rests well in the deep, quiet caves of the ocean, and the 
thought gives me consolation. Or if, at times, the waves of trou- 
ble rise high, I hear"a voice whisper, ‘Peace be still !’ and calm 
like that which settled down upon the bosom of the tempest-tossed 
sea, steals over me, and I am comforted.” Y 

“Tt is so near sunset,” said Ella, as she and Martha entered 
the room to place the table in the centre of the floor, and lay it, 
“that I believe we shall be obliged to have candles before we have 
time to finish our tea.” 

“Look,” said Ella, laying her hand on Miss@enny’s arm, by 
whose side she sat, and directing her attention to the chaplet that 


hung above the mantel. The last golden beams of the sun shone 
full upon it, and gave such warmth and brilliancy to the variega- 
ted tints, as to make them, for the moment, rival those of the ruby, 
the amethyst, and other precious gems. ; 20) 

“T am afraid,” said Martha, speaking in a low voice to Ella,. 
“Clarence has been given up as lost for so long a time, that; Edith 
would think it trifling with her sorrow; or I would tell her it is a 
good sign.” 

“What do you refer to?” said Ella, whose attention had been 
absorbed in arranging the table. 

“The golden glory, spread by the last sunbeams over the chap- 
let. Clarence, no doubt, when he placed it there, intended it for 
a memento of himself, during his absence, and who knows but 
that the light which now rests upon it may be the foretokening of 
good news—or better still—his return ?”’ 

“You know, dear cousin,” said Ella, “ that the day of signs 
and wonders is past.” 

“Yes, Ella, that is true, yet I like, occasionally, to indulge in 
superstitious feelings, especially if they assume a bright aspect.” 

“T do not think it is well to indulge in them,” returned Ella. 
“ What, at first, was a pastime, may grow to be a habit, and the 
mind subject to its control, cannot retain its proper balance. There, 
I believe everything is on the table except the cream-cakes. I 
covered them over, and placed them close to the fire to keep them 
warm, and I dread to bring them in, for they are almost the only 
article of food Clarence ever thought of praising, and Edith, I 
know, will remember it.” 

At that moment a step was heard on the threshold. It seemed 
to operate on all present like the spell of an enchanter. Edith 
turned pale, and not one of them either stirred or spoke. The 
silence remained unbroken fer half a minute, and then there was 
a low rap against the door. Martha, who was the only one who 
had retained a degree of self-possession, opened it, saying to her- 
self as she did do, “Clarence has come—I know he has.” 

A young man, with a countenance darkly bronzed, yet strikingly 
handsome, entered, and cast round the room a quick, search- 
ing glance. The blood rushed back to Edith’s face, and she was 
at his side in an instant. 

“Clarence! Clarence!” said she, holding out both hands; but 
a mist then gathered over her eyes, and she would have fallen, 
had not the young man’s arm upheld her. 

Ella, Miss Jenny Lee, and Martha had gathered near, and the 
hearty manner in which he shook the hand of each, made them 
certain that they were not under the influence of an optical illusion. 

“You were expecting me, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Ella, “‘ we never expected to see you again. News 
came that every one on board the vessel perished.”’ 

“Then the letters I sent home to Edith, and you, and to you, 
aunt Jenny, did not reach you.” : 

“ They never did,” replied Ella. 

“No,” said Miss Jenny, “we never have heard a word. You 
are like one risen from the dead.” ’ 

“‘Do you know,” said Edith, “that it is just three years to day 
since you left us ?” 

_ “ Yes, Edith, three years ago, about half an hour earlier then it 
is now, we all took tea together, and then I hurried away to be in 
season for the stage, which was to take me the first ten miles.” 

“ And now Ella,” said Miss Jenny, ‘‘let us take our seats at 
the same table again. Is not everything ready ?” 

“ There is only one thing lacking,” she replied; “the cream- 
cakes Clarence likes so well.” 

“Yes; but there is hardly time to make them now.” 

“They are already made, and here they are.” 

As she spoke, Martha, who a minute before had left the room, 
re-entered, bearing a large plate, piled high with the nut-brown 
cakes. 

“The sight of them will not cause Edith mach pain now, I 
guess,” said she, in a low voice to Ella. 

They all seated themselves at the table, and Miss Jenny Lee, in 
her sweet, gentle way said a few words relative to their mourning 
being turned into joy, by the presence of one they never more ex- 
pected to meet on earth. She then reyerently invoked a blessing 
on the meal before them. 

Clarence sat with his face towards the fire-place, and as he 
raised his eyes when she had finished, he beheld the chaplet, that 
he hung above the mantel. 

“I see that you have obeyed my request,” said he. 

“ Yes,” replied Ella, “it has never been removed, and not a 
leaf has been broken.” 


“ We cherished it as a memorial of the dead,” said Miss Jenny ; 
‘we will continue to cherish it for the sake of the living.” 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


A smile, a tear, a longing after the things of eternity! It lives 
in all created existence, in man, and every object that surrounds 
him. There is poetry in the gentle influences of love and affec- 
tion; in the quiet brooaing, ~ the soul over the memories of 
early years, and in the thoughts of that glory which chains our 
spirits to the gates of paradise. ‘There is poetry, too, in the har- 
monies of nature. It glitters in the wave, the rainbow, the light- 
ning, and the star ; its cadence is heard in the thunder of the cat- 
aract; its softer tones go sweetly up from the thousand voice- 
bards of the wind, the rivalet and forest; and the cloud and sky 
go floating over us to the music of its melodies. There is not a 
moonlight ray that comes down upon the stream or hill, not a 
breeze, calling from its blue air, thrown to the birds of the sum- 
mer valleys, or sounding through midnight rains its low and 
mournful dirge over the perishing flowers of spring—not a cloud, 
bathing itself like an angel vision in the rosy blushes of autumn 
twilight—nor a rock, glowing in the yellow starlight, as if dream- 
ing of the Eden land, but is full of dhe beautiful radiance of poe. 
try. It is the soul of being. The earth on are pichoned 

its spirit, and the heavings of the great deep, in tempest 
Ao paged its ascent and mysterious workings.—Prentice. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

exGats’ are quoted in Australia at fifteen dollars each.—— Boil 
two lange sweet potatoes, and rub them through a sieve ; then add 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a little salt, one pint of butter- 
-milk, @ tea-cup of sugar, and a tablespoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in warm water. Bake in an earthen dich, and serve up 
¢old with cream.—— Seven hundred thousand children attend 
schcol in the six New England States. —— The Imperis] Library 
at St. Petersburg is opened to the public every day. The cata- 
logue is arranged in a triple form: first, according to subjects ; 
second, in alphabetical order; third, according to arrangement on 
the shelves. ——— The revenue duty on sugar for the last tive years 
has amounted to $36,000,000. —— A private letter from London 
speaks of an admirable portrait of the poet Rogers, just done by 
Samuel Lawrence—the venerable bard being now in his ninety- 
third year, and giving his two or three breakfasts a week, as gayly 
as ever.——— There exists a Turkish proverb, which says, “ Kiss 
the hand of your enemy until you are able to cut it off.” —— In 
Spain, every one employs his time, most conscientiously, in doing 
nothing. Gallantry, cigarettes, the manufacture of quatrains and 
‘octaves, and especially card-playing, are found sufficient to fill up 
a man’s existence very agreeably. —— The Albany Journal warns 
parents not to permit their boys to visit tippling shops, ten pin 
alleys and the—legislature. —— We see, by the Transcript, that 
the dress worn by Miss Davenport in the fourth act of Adrienne, 
was purchased in Paris, and worn by her at the levee given by the 
empress. —— The military post at Eastport, Me., has been aban- 
doned. All troops in New England have been ordered to Cali- 
fornia. —— Miss Jalia Clark, an elderly female, hung herself in 
Wheeling, lately. Cause—loss of her tobacco pipe. —— A man 
has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment at Worcester, 
for refusing to pay his fare on the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad. —— Mr. Hosmer, the poet, has secured an appointment 
in the Naval Office of New York. —— Rufus Choate, of Mass., 
in consequence of the delicacy of his health, has been compelled 
to announce that his medical adviser peremptorily prescribes 
abstinence from public speaking. —— Miss Bremer speaks of a 
volume of poems that was much praised in the Cape May newspa- 
pe s. ——— Commander Downing, it is said, will be court-martialed 
on his return to the United States, for aiding in the escape of 
Commodore Coe, in opposition to the wishes of the Argentine 
Republic. —— Addison, in his account of the greatest English 
poets, written in 1694, wholly omits Shakspeare !—— There were 
over one thousand Africans landed in Cuba last month, and sold 
as slaves. The government officers wink at these outrages. —— A 
poor girl was burnt to death, a few days since, in Newark, N. J., 
by an explosion of the so called non-explosive rosin oil !—— There 
are twenty four Catholic churches in the city of New York and 
its vicinity, and nine convents. At eighteen of these churches the 
English language is preached, five the German, and one the 
French language. —— The number of Methodist churches in 
Massachusetts is 255.—— The Sioux of Minnesota Territory 
have been removed from their lands on the Mississippi River, op- 
posite St. Paul, to their new location on the Minnesota River, by 
the United States officers, and will there be paid their annuities 
for the present year. —— A rural exchange complains that leather, 
conscience and money are scarce. —— Dean Swift proposed to 
tax female beauty, and leave every lady to rate her own charms. 
He said the tax would be cheerfully paid, and also very produc- 
tive. There are 480 common schools in Texas, 21 high 
schools and colleges, and 8 female and 13 male institutes. —— It 


is said that a silver mine has been discovered in Stanley county, 


North Carolina, which is immensely rich.—— Mrs. Mowatt, hav- 
ing recovered her health, will soon commence her farewell engage- 
ments at the different theatres. —— Kossuth says, ‘‘ Men believe 
in the mysteries of religion, but the era of real Christianity is yet 
to come.” 


GUM ARABIC. 

In Moroeco, about the middle of November, that is, after a 
rainy season, which begins in July, a gummy juice exudes spon- 
taneously from the trunk and principal branches of the acacia 
tree. In about fifteen days it thickens in the furrow down which 


it runs, either in a vermicular (or worm) shape, or commonly as- 
suming the form of oval and round tears, about the size of a pig- 
eon’s egg, of different colors, as they belong to the red or white 
gum tree. About the middle of December the Moors encamp on 
the borders of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. The 


gum is packed in very large sacks of leather, and brought on 
the backs of bullocks and camels to certain ports, where it is sold 


to the French and English merchants. Gum is highly nutritious. 
During the whole time of harvest, of the journey and of the fair, 
the Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon it ; and experi- 
ence has proved that six ounces of gum are sufficient for the sup- 
port of a man twenty four hours. 
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Novet Youa.—During the progress of the fair at Augusta, 
Georgia, the chairman of the executive committee authorized the 
auctioneer to offer a silver cup as a premium for the best looking 
baby, of native growth, fourteen months oll, which should be 
exhibited. A little daughter of Robert Glover was the only com- 


petitor, and, of course, took the prize. é 


A RarRE Anrmat.—At the late North.Carolina State Fair, at 
Raleigh, a mule of extraordiuary size was exhibited. It measured 
six feet six inches in height, and was as active asa horse. 


> 


Gas\—A very judicious reduction in the price of ga has taken 
place in Philadelphia. Where is the good city of Boston ? 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The sons and daughters of Maine, resident in Lowell, are mak- 
ing arrangements for a grand festival. “£; 

A live pelican, with ove wing broken, was recently found float- 
ing in the Mississippi, near St. Mary, Iowa. 

In Rockville, Conn , Mr. Harvey Capron was killed by a box 
of melodeons falling upon him from a cart upon which he was 
loading them 

The Miller doctrine is es in Maine. There are thou- 
sands who believe the world will be burnt up next spring. Poor 
unfortunates ! 

The opera of “ Masaniello” is being performed with great suc- 
cess at Niblo’s, New York, under the auspices of the talen:ed and 
popular Max Maretzek. 

Gottschalk’s concert at Providence, for the benefit of Mr. Le- 
land, music dealer, who lost everything by the late fire, was 
crammed full. Receipts about $800—no expenses. 

Lieut. Seth Williams, of Augusta, Me., of the First Regiment 
U. 8. Artillery, has been — Assistant Adjutant Gexeral of 
the United States, with the brevet rank of captain. 

On Monday week, near Easton, one man was instantly killed, 
and three others seriously injured, by the explosion of a blast, the 
match of which, they supposed, had become extinguished. 

Michael Mooney, tried at New Haven for killing his brother 
Daniel, in a quarrel, has been convicted of murder in the second 
cgay punishment is confinement in the State Prison for 

ife. 


The proprietors of the Cumberland Iron Works, on the Cum- 
berland River, Tennessee, have e the services of twenty 
Chinese Coolies, as iron workers. It is stated that the Chinese 
are very expert in working iron. 

It is reported that a commission of American and British < ..- 
cers have been detailed to make a survey of the Isthmus ot Da- 
rien, preparatory to the construction of a ship-canal. Lieutenant 
Strange, of the navy, commands the United States wing of the 
party. 

In the same announcement of two bodies found drowned, one 
is mentioned as the body of a “ male person,” the other@s “ the 
body of a gentleman.” The gentleman wore the best clothes, and 
= coroner, with the sagacity of the world, judged from outside 

ow. 

Some of the New York papers publish a statement that Em- 
peror Faustin, of Hayti, is anxious for the introduction of reli- 
gious books and papers into the Island, and that he has given or- 
ders that henceforth no duty shall be carged upon Bibles, Testa- 
ments, or Protestant religious tracts - 

The friends of Miss Eliza Logan will be pleased to hear of her 
continued success at the West. In the little t»wn of Nashville 
her success was immense ; the size of the theatr: being the onl 
obstacle. In Memphis, we see by the papers, she was also w 
received, and she is now in St. Louis. . 

Mrs. Putnam, the widow of the veteran drummer, has pre- 
sented the old drum, which her husband had beat so’ many years 
at the head of our numerous military corps, to the City Guards. 
This company, it will be remembered, made up a purse for the 
widow of one hundred dollars in a few hours. 
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Foreign Items. 


They have begun a movement in Manchester in favor of a 
Maine ” anti-liquor law for England. 

During the transportation to Manchester, the statue of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel had the misfortune to have an arm broken off. 

Hollow axles are being extensively adopted on the London and 
Northwestern Railway. It is found that they are double the 
strength of a solid axle, and, of course, more cconomical. - 

The most splendid thing in Vienna, of modern production, is 
Prince Lichenstein’s palace. It has been fitted up by an English 
architect, Mr. Desvignes, in the‘ most gorgeous siyle, at a cost of 
£60,000. 

Nine hundred ewes were penned at night on a piece of rape and 
buckwheat at Calbourne, in the Isle of Wigh* ; the next morning, 
yo hundred and eighteen were found dead, suffocated from over- 

ing. 

Mrs. Crosling, of Leybourne, nealNottingham, dislocated her 
jaw while in the act of yawning the dislocation could not be ge- 
duced for twelve or fourteen hours, during a part of which time 
the poor woman was nearly mad. 

It is not the Uralian mines, nor the custom-houses, which bring 
the most money to the coffers of the czar—it is the public houses. 
The czar is the monopolist of the manufacture and sale of brandy 
in the Russian empire 

The Moniteur publishes a detailed list of the different forests 


formerly belonging to the Orleans family, which are to be sold in 
the present year, in execution of the decree of March, 1852, which, 
together, amount in extent to about 62,050 acres. 

The king of Prussia tebaved in a sensible and very un-kinglike 
manner on his recent birthday. “ He left Berlin early, to be out 
of the way of any exuberant demonstrations of loyalty on the part 
of his fai lieges, and passed the day in retirement.” 


Reports were current that Pekin had fallen into the hands of 


the insurgents ; and although the report is widely believed, yet no 
one is in a position to say with any degree of certainty that such 
is the case, yet such an eventuation must result. 

A great meeting to take into consideration the Eastern question 
was held in London, on the 25th ult., in the hall of the Atheneum 
Literary Institute. This immense assemblage came together 


under what may be called religious and literary auspices, but was | 


nevertheless decidedly belligerent in its character ! 

The discontent prevailing among the colliers and operatives at 
present on the strike in Sancaster, has broken out in desperate 
riots at Wigan. ‘The employers had resolved to close the mines 
if the colliers did not resume work, and the latter proceeded to 
mob the former. 

The court cress on a formal introduction to the pope, is, for a 
lady, a black dre s and a black veil over her head; and a gentle- 
man, if not an of er of the government, and consequently wear- 
ing “uniform,” sho ‘ad dress in black, with the exception of the 
vest, which, if convenient, should be white 

A Mr. Goldhammer has astonished the people of Berlin by his 
experiments of his so-called electric sun. One night be placed 
his —— on the baleony of the Hotel de Russie, and, direct- 
ing rays upon the Museum, distant about three hundred and 


ie thé whole vicinity, so that it was “ee 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. There are certain 
audacious originality.— Ach 

.... A pedant holds more to instruct us with what he knows, 
than of what we are ignorant.—WM. J. Petit Senn. 

.... Attach thyself to truth, defend justice, rejoice in the beau- 
tiful. That which comes to thee with time, time will take away. 
That which is eternal will remain in thy heart.— Tegner. 

-++. [like better for one to say some foolish thing upon im- 

t matters than to be silent. That becomes the subject of 
i ion and dispute, and the truth is discovered.—Diderot. 

.-.. Memnon’s image imparted not its mysterious strains ex- 
cept at the touch of the sunbeams, nor will manner yield its true 
witchery from any inspiration but that of the soul.— Zuckerman. 

.... False happiness renders men stern and proud, and that 
peg is never communicated. True happiness renders them 
kind and sensible, and that happiness is always shared.— Montes- 


epoques when, in art, simplicity is an 
Pourcelat. 


quieu. 
.-+. Man is but a little thing in the midst of the objects ofna- ~ 
ture, yet, by the moral quality radiating from his countenance, he 
may abolish all considerations of magnitude, and, in his man- 
ners, equal the majesty of the world.—R. W. Emerson. 

.--. Triumph is the finest thing in the world—the Jong live the 
king ! the hats in the air at the pomt of the bayonets ; the compli- 
ments of the master to his warriors; the visits of the retrench- 
ments, the villages and redoubts ; the joy, the glory, the tender- 
ness. But the foundation of al) that is haman blood and shreds 
of human flesh.—D. Argenson. 


Joker's Budget. 


How to keep your own Counsel—Get into a Chancery suit, and 
you will never get rid of him. 

Why is a wrestling match the least immoral of all contests ? 
Because it is a try-fling affair. 

If watermelons can be purchased for twenty-five cents a piece, 
how much would a whole one cost ? 

The Clinton Courant says that the word would, in Rufus Choate’s 
handwriting, resembles a small gridiron struck by lightning ! 

One of the policemen, yesterday, arrested a clock for striking 
the hour—the hour lived only sixty minutes after the blow! 


An exchange paper begins a forcible appeal to its delinquents 
by this touching sentence : ‘“‘ We must dun or we must be done.” 

“ Jemmy, my boy, did you see the flight of bats the other even- 
ing?’ ‘“ Niver the one, my honey; what kind of bats were 
they?” “ Brickbats, ye spalpeen.” 

“ Mike, why don’t you fire at those ducks ?—don’t you see you 
have got the whole flock before your gun?” “I know I had, but 
you see, when I gets a good aim at one, two or three others will 
swim right ’twixt it and me ” 

A publisher of a newspaper, out West, in the first issue of his 
journal, returns thanks to those who loaned him the pecuniary 
means, and gratitude to heaven that there is no law in that State 
enforcing imprisonment for debt. 

“What are you going to give me for a Christmas, present ?” 
asked gay damsel of her lover. “I have nothing to giv: 
my humble self,” was the reply. “‘ The smallest favors gratefaliy 
received,” was the merry response of the lady. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Prcrorta, Drawme-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound tn cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Hunprep Paces sac, and each 
Volume containing nearly O..e Taousanp Eneravines of Men, Manners, aud 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor 

nal tales, — expressly for the paper. ‘In polities, and on all sectarian 

questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will 
dmitted into its col ; therefore making it emphatically, 

A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 

present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the i jon and tof the general reader An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 


ever be 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Unto, and one copy of Gieason’s Picroriat 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at an¥ of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carri@r® at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, © 
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Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- ai 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. . 
Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American <= 
| authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ss 
} exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- {Si 
| ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and lilustrations. Se 
| For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 0C ; two volumes, ed 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, #9 00. a4 
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rounded with a tain ; 

moet, fall of wa- BLACK AND TONGUE MOUNTAINS, FROM SABBATH DAY POINT, LAKE GEORGE. [For description see page 865.] being built on the 
ter, except where ; ‘sd hanging of a great 
it rises up against the mountain, where it is secured against rises up fifty foot. On the other side, near the upper castle, stands | hill, the moat is dry half way; and, shone ae wel 
enemies’ invasion whatsoever, not only by an exceeding high the royal palace, inhabited by the King of Quio, in which prov- _ strength and height is a sufficient defence of itself, yet itis 

wall, raised from the ground with free-stone, but also fortified ince Saccai is built. The palace appears with two high towers | fied by the two castles that crown the top of the mountain. Not 


with an invincible castle, built on the highest topof the mountain; above the city, the biggest is nine stories high, whereof one is . 
this castle reckons fifteen bulwarks, to which is no passing, but lesser than the other, so that at last it ends in ona. In the | inhabited by the viceroy of Saccai, which, having an ex: 
by a narrow and dingerous path. This keeps the whole city in sea before the haven, lies the Island Pyenes, which hath round | high turret in the middle of it, is seen ata great distance. 


| far from the walls that face the water-castle, is the state 
| 
awe, and defends the wall which is built against the mountain. about a level shore, generally crowded with people, because those buildings, both within and without Saccai, are of stone 


On one sie of this castle stands another, in the hanging of the | that offer themselves to Canon come thither, not without great | neighboring rocks afford them in plentiful manner. The 
mountain, yet is equal in height ; for being built of free-stone, it attendance of servants and friends. The bonzies of the seventh | kept in mach quietness and good order.” 
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se is J where it rises 

i 1. Island before the Haven of the City. 4. Wa'er Castle. 

6. Wall of the upper part of the City. 7. Temple in Japan. 8. House. 9. A.Castle. 10. King’s Garden, » King’s Castle. 

i rey VIEW OF THE CITY OF SACCAI, IN JAPAN. 
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